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A Financial Notebook 





Bank Rate and Sterling 


ENCOURAGED by sterling’s good per- 
formance in the face of abnormal 
stresses, the authorities have con- 
ceded a further easing of Bank rate. 
On May 22, nine weeks after the 
first reduction from 7 per cent, the 
rate came down by } per cent, to 
the still high level of 53 per cent. 
It was again emphasized, as in 
March, that no general relaxation of 
monetary policy was intended. 

Given the continued re-building of 
the gold reserves and the decline in 
interest rates overseas—in New York 
the Treasury bill rate has fallen 
below 1 per cent—the reduction had 
been justified, on technical grounds, 
for some weeks previously. It had, 
indeed, been largely discounted in 
stock markets and, to some extent, 
also in Lombard Street. But the 
authorities wisely held their hand 
until there seemed no longer any 
immediate risk of untoward reper- 
cussions upon sterling from the 
labour front. 

Early in the month that risk had 
loomed large. During the first few 
days of the London bus strike, when 
it was widely feared either that the 
stoppage would extend to the rail- 
waymen or that the Government 
might once again make major con- 
cessions for the sake of rail peace, 
sterling | weakened _ significantly 
against most of the principal cur- 
rencies, the dollar rate dipping to 
$2.81}. But in the following week 
or so, as hopes of a reasonable com- 


promise grew, neither the disturb- 
ances in the Lebanon nor the 
critical situation in Paris served to 
prevent a rebound to $2.81}. The 
Bank rate reduction provoked only a 
minor and temporary faltering from 
this peak—even though, as the table 
on page 416 shows, the bill rate re- 
acted to 44% per cent. 

The pressures on the franc, which 
have been most clearly shown in a 
sharp widening of the forward dis- 
count and in the franc price of gold, 
have not so far recoiled upon sterling 
as they did so dramatically last 
summer. But there is a fundamental 
difference between the phase of 
strain upon a currency and that 
which follows its deliberate de- 
valuation—especially if that occurs 
when talk of general currency realign- 
ment is rife. 


Rail Wage Compromise 


The coming talks with the en- 
gineering and shipyard workers, and 
the other wage negotiations that lie 
ahead, may perhaps hold dangers for 
sterling; and so may Mr Cousins’s 
latest efforts to spread his stoppage. 
The terms of the railway settle- 
ment, which award a wage increase 
of about 3 per cent as from the end 
of this month, whereas the majority 
of the independent tribunal had 
rejected the men’s claim altogether, 
obviously fall distinctly short of the 
most austere interpretation of the 
wage principles defined by the 
Government last autumn. But a 
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fair effort has been made to uphold 
the essential precept—often preached 
but never in practice imposed upon 
a nationalized industry in the past— 
that the increase must be financed 
by economies or by improved pro- 
ductivity, and thus without in- 
creasing the deficit borne by the 
Exchequer. 

Specific additional economy meas- 
ures have been announced, including 
restriction of certain off-peak ser- 
vices, faster closing of uneconomic 
branch lines, pruning of main- 
tenance, etc; while the Govern- 
ment’s decision to allow the railways 
to increase capital outlays according 
to the original modernization plan 
(instead of stabilizing them this year 
and next, according to the formula 
of last autumn’s investment stand- 
still) will bring nearer the increment 
of productivity. ‘There may be room 
for doubt whether this wage increase 
will be wholly financed by such 
means. But the imposing of such a 
principle represents a sufficient ad- 
vance on past practice to merit a 
cautious welcome. 


Towards Full Convertibility ? 


In the foreign exchange markets, 
nothing succeeds like success. Ster- 
ling’s resistance to psychological 
strains last month stemmed in part 
from the indications that Britain’s 
current balance of payments is still 
in good shape. ‘True, the crude gap 
on visible trade widened somewhat 
in April, but, at £334 millions, it 
was still much below the average 
for 1957 and actually a little below 
that for the fourth, and best, quarter 
of that year. Similarly, although 
the labour uncertainties had been 
narrowing Britain’s surplus on EPU 
transactions during March and April, 
the true balance on gold and dollar 
transactions as a whole was still very 
favourable. For April, including the 
gold portion of the {2 millions EPU 


surplus (paid over last month), it 
reached $137 millions, compared 
with $148 millions for March and 
$206 millions for February. The 
actual gain in the reserves during 
April, $144 millions, carried them 
well beyond the equivalent of £1,000 
millions. 

This improving trend, though 
partly seasonal, has been accom- 
panied by a notable narrowing of 
the spread between market quota- 
tions for the two principal varieties 
of sterling—the formally convertible 
American account sterling and trans- 
ferable sterling, which is officially 
convertible only in the sense that 
the authorities support it in overseas 
markets when they think fit. The 
New York quotation for transferable 
sterling has in recent months moved 
up to within $c of the official parity 
of $2.80, with security sterling only 
a fraction behind it. 

This narrowing has led to a good 
deal of discussion about the possi- 
bility of ‘‘ unification ”’ of the prin- 
cipal rates, by which is meant the 
merging of at least the transferable 
category of sterling with American 
account sterling so as to make it, too, 
formally convertible, and with its 
rate officially held between the 
formal limits within which it now 
already stands. Such a plan might 
have a natural affinity with some of 
the wider schemes now being can- 
vassed for easing the pressure upon 
international liquidity; but, since it 
would reduce Britain’s bargaining 
power as well as its room for 
manoeuvre, it is hardly likely to 
materialize except as part of such a 
scheme—which, of course, would 
reduce the risks involved. 


The Governor Explains 


As our opening article this month 
points out, several hints of possible 
forward moves have lately come from 
ministers. From the Governor of the 
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Bank of England, who lately seems 
to have been speeding up his policy 
of “‘ moving gradually in the direc- 
tion of saying more about what we 
are doing’”’, all the emphasis has 
been on consolidation. He told the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
last month that there is now “a real 
foundation of progress towards stable 
prices and a stable exchange situa- 
tion’’—and the ‘main effort in 
coming months”’ must be to con- 
solidate that foundation. The 
Governor is indeed “ saying more ”’; 
that speech followed a few hours 
after an epoch-making occasion in 
the Bank’s public relations — the 
appearance of Mr Cobbold on tele- 
vision, in an interview filmed in the 
Bank parlour, for the “ Tell the 
People ”’ series of Independent ‘Tele- 
vision News. 


Split-second Conversion 

Thanks partly to their split-second 
timing, the authorities achieved as- 
tonishing success for the conversion 
operation launched at end-April to 
deal with the one compulsory loan 
maturity that occurs this year. By 
making its announcement hard on 
the heels of the New Zealand cash 
issue—just a few hours after the 
news that 68 per cent of that £20 
millions of 6 per cent stock had been 
left with underwriters—the Treasury 
could just squeeze in a full week’s 
conversion period before the expiry 
of strike notices in the London bus 
dispute. Holders of the £676 mil- 
lions of 4 per cent Conversion Stock, 
1957-58, finally redeemable on June 
15, were invited to accept in ex- 
change an equal nominal amount of 
new 4}? per cent Conversion Stock, 
1963, or an equal amount, plus 
{£2 10s per cent in cash, of a new 
5} per cent Conversion Stock, 1974. 
As a result of successful switches 
during the preceding months, the 
‘‘ departments ”’ were known to have 


already acquired a substantial pro- 
portion of the maturing stock. Even 
so, the most sanguine estimates of 
the amount of conversions had not 
exceeded £600 millions. In the 
event, it reached £650 millions—of 
which {£352 millions were into the 
five-year stock and £298 millions 
into the sixteen-year. 

This 96 per cent conversion—it 
leaves a mere {£26 millions to be re- 
paid in cash at the middle of this 
month—was thus carried through 
just before the fact of the bus strike, 
and the wave of fears aroused by 
the rail dispute, provoked the first 
significant shake-out experienced in 
gilt-edged for many weeks. When 
the operation was announced the 
Government securities index of the 
Financial Times stood at 83.60, or 
8 per cent above the low point 
reached last September; when the 
lists closed, it still stood as high as 
83.39; but three days after that it 
was down to 82.11. Some slight 
part in this decline was perhaps 
played by the conversion itself, not 
because its terms were out of line 
with the market—only the shorter 
stock offered any “‘turn’”’, and that 
a small one—but because the re- 
sultant replenishment of the Govern- 
ment broker’s shopwindow empha- 
sized the determination to continue 
the “ vigorous”’ funding promised 
in the budget speech. 

However that may be, the market 
has since shown surprising resistance 
in the very teeth of disquieting news. 
By the eve of the Bank rate reduction 
the index was back to 82.77, and 
then moved above 83 again. 

Industrials were quiet rather than 
weak in the phase when strike fears 
were most pronounced, but the 
market was then being sustained by 
a current of optimism about Ameri- 
can business, which carried the Dow 
Jones index of industrial stocks to its 
1958 peak, at 463.67 on May 15, 
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whereas thereafter it had to reckon 
with a relapse on Wall Street. By 
May 23, after a mild response to the 
Bank rate cut, the London index of 
industrials was well above the 
month’s worst, at 169.5, or 3 points 
below the year’s peak reached im- 
mediately after the budget. 


The Painless Squeeze 


The restriction of bank advances 
by reference to the ceiling imposed 
by the Chancellor last September 
has caused much less discomfort to 
the public than was widely expected 
at the outset. This general impres- 
sion among bankers was emphasized 
last month in an interesting survey 
by Mr T. M. Bland, upon handing 
over to Lord Monckton his office as 
president of the Institute of Bankers. 
Instances of hardship, he thought, 
have been “‘ very few indeed ’’; the 
requisite quantitative limitation thus 
far has been achieved by “ gradual, 
normal liquidation . . . of some of 
our healthier advances and by quite 
gentle pressure on the others; by a 
slightly more critical appraisal of 
each application for fresh borrowing 
and a greater readiness to base our 
decision on banking principles, ig- 
noring considerations, however legiti- 
mate, of immediate profit ”’. 

This last point is a little bewilder- 
ing; surely Mr Bland does not mean 
to imply that previously the banks 
were putting “‘ immediate ’”’ profit- 
ahead of banking principles—or, 
indeed, that profit considerations 
ever could be legitimate if they con- 
flicted with those principles. How- 
ever that may be, most people will 
agree with him that, thanks in par- 
ticular to the effects of the fall in 
commodity prices, total advances 
have been held “ with hardly a check 
to the supply of fresh credit, wher- 
ever it is credit and not capital that 
is required. ..”’. Mr Bland also 
voiced the strong feelings of most 


of his fellow bankers when he de- 
plored the whole principle of direct 
control over bank advances. A man- 
datory limitation on their volume, 
whether quantitative or proportion- 
ate, was, he thought, the worst of 
all possible forms of state interference 
with the free functioning of the 
banks. It was frustrating to bankers 
and customers alike; it stultified 
initiative; and ‘‘ worst of all, it 
inevitably reduces almost to vanish- 
ing point the element of competition 
in British banking, which, in my 
opinion, is essential to the health, 
not only of banking, but of the 
whole economy ”’. 


New Caribbean Bank 


A major development of banking 
facilities for trade in and with the 
rapidly expanding Caribbean area is 
foreshadowed by the announcement 
last month that the Bank of London 
& South America and the Bank of 
Montreal have agreed in principle 
to form a new and jointly-owned 
banking company for operations in 
that area. This promises an in- 
triguing solution of the BOLSA’s 
problem of providing the relatively 
large amount of capital—and dollar 
capital at that—needed to meet in- 
tensive banking competition in that 
region and yet seize at the same time 
the opportunities it affords for ex- 
pansion. ‘The new company, to be 
known as the Bank of London & 
Montreal, will take over the 
BOLSA’s branches, including staff 
and management, in the Caribbean 
—at present there are thirteen 
branches, but another is due to be 
opened soon—and will secure work- 
ing capital by cash subscription by 
the Bank of Montreal, which is not 
directly represented in the area, 
though it has a substantial business 
there. ‘The total capitalization en- 
visaged eventually is the equivalent 
of $(Can)20 millions. The chairman 
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of the joint organization will be Sir 
George Bolton, the new chairman 
of the BOLSA, and a director of the 
Bank of England. 


Credit Expansion Resumed 


The customary upturn of bank 
deposits at the beginning of the 
Government’s financial year has this 
time been sharper than usual. In 
the four weeks to the mid-April 
make-up aggregate net deposits of 
the clearing banks rose by 65.6 
millions, compared with increases of 
£18 millions in the similar weeks of 
1957 and £25 millions in 1956. This 
more than seasonal rise wiped out 
the improvement shown in the pre- 
ceding three months: the adjusted 
index compiled by Lloyds Bank, 
which over that period had declined 
by 0.6, rose by this amount during 
the four. weeks, to 109.9; this 
compares with 107.6 at the time of 
the Bank rate increase to 7 per cent, 
and with 105.6 in April 1957. As 
foreshadowed in The Banker last 
month, a substantial part of this 
renewed credit expansion reflected 
an unusually large rise in bank in- 
vestment portfolios; these rose by 
{42.6 millions, bringing their growth 
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over twelve months up to no less 
than {167 millions, and lifting the 
ratio to deposits from 31.7 to 33.1 
per cent, its highest for three years. 
The ratio is still, however, well below 
the exceptional level reached on the 
eve of this phase of dear money: 
during 1954 it at times surpassed 36 
per cent. Now, as will be seen from 
our regular analysis on page 414, 
only Barclays, which accounted for 
roughly half the latest increase in the 


April 16, Change on 
1958 Month Year 
{mn {mn {mn 
Deposits .. 6450.3 + 85.0 +247.4 
“Net” Dep* 6152.2 -65.6 -+243.8 
Liquid yA 
Assets 2136.2 (33.1) -—24.1 +110.9 
Cash 543.1 (8.4) +27.2 -- 52.0 
Call Money 421.3 (6.5) -17.1 —- 15.0 
Treas Bills 1061.1(76.5) -—20.8 --110.0 
Other Bills 110.7 (7.7) -13.4 — 36.2 
«< Risk 93 
Assets 4100.3 (63.6) 89.5 +137.9 
Investments 2136.3 (33.1) -~42.6 -+-167.2 
Advances .. 1964.0(30.4) --46.9 —-— 29.5 
State Bds 65.8 15.1 13.4 
All other 1898.2 31.8 -— 42.9 


* Excluding items in course of collection. 
+ Ratio of assets to gross deposits. 


aggregate portfolios, has a ratio as 
high as that. 
This return of the banks to the 
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gilt-edged market has not, it should 
be noted, been in itself a cause of the 
renewal of credit expansion. Since 
the Government broker has been 
eagerly supplying the reviving de- 
mands, the central government has 
in effect been satisfying its current 
financial needs — including those 
caused by the gold reflux—by selling 
stock instead of bills. This partly 
explains the unseasonable decline in 
bank liquid assets in the four weeks 
to mid-April, though a secondary 
factor was the sharp contraction of 
holdings of commercial paper. ‘The 
other main source of the month’s 
credit expansion was the further rise 
in advances, by 46.9 millions. 
One-third of this sum was absorbed 
by the State boards. ‘The simul- 
taneous rise in both groups of “‘risk”’ 
assets, combined with the actual 
contraction of liquid assets, carried 
the average liquidity ratio down 0.8, 
to 33.1 per cent. Lloyds’ ratio was 
down to only 30.1 per cent, and that 
of Williams Deacon’s actually dipped 
to 29.5 per cent. 


Measuring Money Turnover 
A new index of money turnover 


has been compiled by the Midland 
Bank and will in future be calcu- 
lated and issued at quarterly inter- 
vals. It is an improved version of 
the yearly series presented last Janu-' 
ary in the course of Lord Monckton’s 


first annual statement as chairman” 


of the bank. Like that series, it is 
derived from figures of total draw- 
ings upon customers’ current ac- 
counts with the Midland Bank, 
except accounts kept at the three or 
four City branches the turnover of 
which is dominated by transactions 
arising from the money market or 
from the centralized handling of 
new issue business. ‘lhe quarterly 
figures are adjusted to allow for 
variations in the number of working 
days. 


This index, the bank emphasizes, 


¢ 


does not measure the rate or “ ve- 


locity” of turnover. But figures of 
current account balances for the 
clearing banks as a group are pub- 
lished monthly, and it is possible to 
calculate a velocity index by com- 
bining the two series. A calculation 
of this kind shows that, in the first 
quarter of this year, the total 
balances held on current account 
were turned over 68 per cent faster 
than in the similar quarter of 1950; 
over these eight years, the aggre- 
gate turnover rose by rather more 
than 62 per cent, whereas the average 
balances held on current account 
declined by 3.5 per cent. It should 
be noted, however, that calculations 
of velocity by reference to current 
accounts alone can be rather mis- 
leading in some contexts. Especially 
in the past year, the fall that has 
occurred in current accounts—a fall 
of 4.3 per cent on the quarterly 
average of the monthly figures— 
simply reflects the switch of funds 
to deposit accounts in response to 
the rise in interest rates. A corre- 
sponding portion of the increase in 
the rate of turnover of current 
balances is, therefore, merely the 
arithmetical counterpart of funds 
transferred from potentially active 
to inactive accounts. 


Woman Bank Manager 

Barclays Bank last month fore- 
shadowed the appointment of the 
first woman manager of a branch of a 
clearing bank. Miss H. M. Harding 
will take control of the new branch to 
be opened in December in Hanover 
Street, in London’s West End. Miss 
Harding, who is 42, is at present 
secretary to Mr R. G. Thornton, 
general manager; she joined the bank 
in 1934 asashort-hand typist, and has 
attended the bank’s training school 
and passed through the Administra- 
tive Staff College at Henley. 
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Commonwealth Kites 


OP officials from the Commonwealth are now gathered in London 

to prepare the ground for the full dress economic conference to 

be held in Montreal in October. When the proposal for a con- 

ference was first put forward by Mr Diefenbaker a year ago, the 
British Government was openly sceptical; it has never been clear how the 
conference is expected to translate Mr Diefenbaker’s aspirations for increased 
Commonwealth trade and investment into practical policies mutually 
acceptable to the Commonwealth countries. This year, however, the con- 
tinuation of the American recession and the difficulties being experienced 
in the negotiations for a European free trade area have clearly caused the 
British Government to modify its view about the usefulness of the con- 
ference. In this changed world climate, it is felt, there is a real need to 
prepare co-ordinated plans to meet a possible contraction of world trade or 
discrimination against Britain in the six countries forming the European 
common market. In recent weeks, moreover, it has become clear that 
Britain is preparing to take the initiative in proposing a new move to increase 
supplies of international capital and international reserves. ‘The success of 
this move will inevitably depend largely on the response of the United 
States; but the signs are that at least one scheme may be put forward as a 
Commonwealth operation. 

It has become extraordinarily difficult to disentangle official actions and 
intentions from rumour and speculation on this wide subject, and responsi- 
bility for the confusion lies largely with the authorities. The only detailed 
public statement has appeared, strangely, in cabled reports from Canada of 
an interview given in April by the Prime Minister to a Canadian journalist 
visiting London. Mr Macmillan there proclaimed that to further Common- 
wealth trade and investment, Britain would propose at the Commonwealth 
conference the setting up of a new institution, ‘“ similar to the International 
Monetary Fund or the World Bank’. As the Fund and the World Bank 
perform totally dissimilar operations, this analogy could hardly have been 
more nebulous; subsequently, a junior minister stated in the House of 
Commons that what was in mind was a Commonwealth development 
corporation. 

[t is not clear whether this project is in any way linked with the official 
thinking on the wider question of increasing international liquidity. Here 
the approach has to be primarily to the United States. Preliminary soundings 
have already been taken by high Treasury officials, and it is understood that 
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these will be followed up by Mr Macmillan in his discussions in Washington 
this month. As long ago as the budget debate in the second half of April, 
Mr Amory stated: “‘I am strongly of the opinion that the time is now 
approaching, if it has not already arrived, for another torward move in 
international economic co-operation ”’. 

Inevitably, the loose nature of these official intimations has set off 
considerable speculation and discussion among unofficial observers, and a 
bewildering array of plans and schemes has already been aired and 
canvassed. Some relate to means of increasing Commonwealth invest- 
ment, some to the wider question of international reserves, and some make 
no clear distinction between the two (even throwing in for good measure 
projects to provide more credit for exports, a field in which the Govern- 
ment has declared itself prepared to act should the need demonstrably 
arise). Logically, however, each of these two main issues is best con- 
sidered separately. 


Two Views on World Liquidity 


The shortage of world reserves has been a constant and growing complaint 
throughout the post-war years. The arithmetical shortage, reflected in the 
ratio of reserves to the trade they support, has been intensified broadly in 
line with the degree of world inflation: world trade rises in value, while 
the price of gold remains fixed, and the ratio of reserves falls. Now in an 
inflationary climate, with trade and demand buoyant, a low ratio in reserves 
may not give much trouble. It is at the time of a slackening in the world 
economy that the shortage presses uncomfortably. ‘The countries whose 
purchasing power has been cut may then be forced to cut their own pur- 
chases, inaugurating a deflationary spiral; or their drawings on “ second- 
line ’’ reserves such as sterling may assume uncomfortable dimensions. If 
deflationary forces manifestly obtained the upper hand in the world economy, 
some moves to expand reserves might become a matter of urgency; and 
they would be of particular importance to Britain, which would be likely 
to need additional reserves not for its own use but to help finance the drawings 
by the needy countries on their reserves held in the form of sterling balances. 

Such drawings began to take place on a substantial scale in 1957. The 
authorities have recognized that they -are likely to continue through 1958, 
and seem confident of sterling’s ability to take the strain. Certainly, it has 
done so with remarkable success in the first months of 1958; by the end of 
April the reserves at $2,914 millions were $640 millions above their level at 
end-1957, a rise of more than a quarter. But it has been clear for many 
years that the functioning of sterling’s international tasks would be more 
secure if other forms of world reserves were made more plentiful by the 
major world creditor countries. 

Against this, the conservative school of monetary economists, politicians 
and others in America will argue that if, through its own inflation, the 
world has nullified the effect of the additional facilities for dollar credits 
made available through the Bretton Woods institutions—the Fund and the 
Bank—it can hardly expect America to provide further credits, and thus 
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oil the wheels of another cycle of world inflation. This argument is to-day 
even more widely heard in Germany, where proposals to increase world 
reserves such as those put forward early this year by Sir Oliver Franks 
are dubbed as prescriptions for the export of inflation. There is 
always a danger, certainly, that international credit will be used as a sub- 
stitute for sound domestic policies—in retrospect, perhaps, many people 
would regret, on this ground, the extension by the United States, IMF 
and EPU of the large credits to France at the beginning of this year. And 
in a world climate of the present admixture of inflation and deflation one 
must beware of attributing any and every difficulty in external payments to 
world recession or the long-run shortage of reserves, rather than to a par- 
ticular case of over-expansion, or to unwise specialization or marketing. 

This said, it remains true that the effective cushion of world reserves is 
potentially dangerously small. Admittedly it is mainly inflation that has 
watered down the injection of Bretton Woods; but few people would suggest 
that the damage can be made good by a corresponding price deflation. The 
sound and appropriate course is probably to make additional credit facilities 
available, not on a basis of automatic drawing rights, but contingent on 
international agreement that the recipient country has made the necessary 
corrections in its domestic policy. This would tend to rule out devices 
such as an increase in the price of gold, giving an automatic windfall to all 
countries and not least to the Soviet bloc, or a straight increase in quotas 
at the International Monetary Fund. An increase in the resources of the 
Fund would be more effective, and certainly far easier to obtain, if it were 
combined with the grant of more discretion to the Fund’s managers. It 
may be recalled that this formed part of Sir Oliver Franks’ proposal that 
the Fund should act as a “‘ super central bank ’’, its members depositing 
exchange reserves with it and in turn treating the Fund’s certificates of 
indebtedness as part of their exchange reserves. 


America’s Doubts 


Such schemes deserve serious consideration—though they should be 
sharply distinguished from the fanciful suggestions that have been put 
forward in recent weeks that somehow Britain should pass on to the Fund 
its sterling liabilities, itself repaying at a fixed annual rate but leaving the 
creditors free to draw on the Fund as they wish. The aim, it should be 
reiterated, is not to abandon Britain’s banking responsibilities; it is to ensure 
that they can be smoothly discharged. ‘The official approach to America— 
still apparently in the preliminary stage of mutual exchange of views—is 
therefore welcome. But no realist would stake all his hopes on acceptance 
of Britain’s case. ‘The American administration at present may feel itself 
to be in no position to commit substantial new funds. It is having a hard 
job in resisting Congressional pressure for cuts in foreign aid and non- 
renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Furthermore, concern 
has been voiced in America about the continued growth in its foreign 
dollar liabilities—though to the English observer the ratio of $22 billions of 
gold stock to $8 billions of balances is lush indeed. 
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It is the fact that whatever its fears for the future, Europe cannot point 
yet to any significant squeeze on its international reserves resulting from 
America’s recession. In recent weeks the dollar has been consistently 
weak in the exchange markets, standing below parity against all the major 
European currencies ; and there are indications that last year’s decline in 
the net reserves of gold and dollars held outside the United States, 
ominously interpreted as a reopening of the dollar gap, has been reversed 
in the first months of 1958. 


A Realistic Alternative—Central Bank Co-operation ? 


If the mood of the American authorities does turn out to be unsympa- 
thetic to the establishment of major new lines of international dollar credits 
at this time, what should Britain’s next step be? The main danger to be 
guarded against, it may be repeated, is a hypothetical future contingency— 
a run on sterling that threatens to get out of control on account of the 
inadequacy of reserves. As the events of last September strikingly showed, 
a speculative attack on a currency is to a large extent a reflection of distrust 
of domestic policy, and may be checked by appropriate domestic correctives. 
But external influences—last summer the widespread expectation of an 
appreciation of the D-mark combined with heavy Commonwealth drawings 
on sterling balances to finance current deficits—can greatly aggravate the 
pressure. It is by no means inconceivable that a drastic external upheaval, 
such as a precipitate slump in the American economy, could itself originate 
insupportable pressures against sterling, even when Britain’s domestic 
policies were by normal standards sound. In such circumstances, in which 
a depreciation of sterling would be strongly against the interests of other 
countries, the vital need would be close co-operation between the central 
banks and ‘Treasuries of the major countries. If such co-operation were 
achieved, the very fact of its existence would be a stabilizing influence—just 
as the lamentable lack of co-operation between the British and German 
authorities last summer, and the prospect of finance ministers meeting at 
IMF in a glare of publicity, rather than of central bankers in consultation 
unobtrusively, caused a needless exacerbation of the crisis. 

Whatever else is achieved in the present round of discussions, steps 
should be taken to improve contact and understanding between monetary 
authorities. ‘The aim should perhaps be to start to rebuild the close rela- 
tionships established by Montagu Norman, notably with European bankers 
at the Basle meetings of the Bank for International Settlements. Such 
contact to-day could hardly be expected to yield the same results, if only 
because central bankers are no longer the supreme, or even the main, 
arbiters of their economies. But provided there was agreement on common 
objectives, and in particular about maintaining the existing structure of 
exchange rates, day-to-day co-operation could be very valuable; while 
in a case in which this was not sufficient to prevent severe speculation 
against a currency, and where the domestic policy of the country suffering 
the attack was judged to be sound, it ought not to be impossible to extend 
inter-central bank co-operation to the point of the provision of stabilization 
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credits. If Britain could feel reasonably sure that such aid would be avail- 
able in a case of genuine need and genuine self-help, there would be less 
need to seek immediate additional lines of credit now. Moreover, it would 
be very probable that the special credit would never need to be drawn: 
there is still available, it may be recalled, the stand-by credit of $7384 
millions with IMF, as well as the unused $250 millions with the Export- 
Import Bank. 

The achievement of closer financial co-operation should perhaps now be 
the keynote of sterling policy on all fronts; and it should certainly bulk 
large at the forthcoming Commonwealth conference. In its relations with 
its partners in the sterling area and with Canada, Britain must continue to 
seek not merely closer day-to-day co-operation but, despite the disappoint- 
ments of recent years, a closer alignment of investment and financial poli- 
cies. A fair portion of the strain on sterling since 1955 has been attri- 
butable to the heavy demands on the central reserves imposed by sudden 
acceleration of development spending by certain overseas sterling countries, 
and notably, of course, by India. Independent countries are notoriously 
loath to accept outside checks on the pace of their expansion, particularly 
when, as in India’s case, they see their schemes as an overriding political 
necessity. But recent events have shown that when financial resources are 
lacking, a brake is unavoidable; had it come earlier, disruptions would have 
been smaller all round. 


Home Truths on Commonwealth Development 


The first priority therefore in any attempt to strengthen investment in 
the sterling area is to achieve a closer co-ordination of existing schemes to 
ensure that these are not threatened by the exchange crises that inevitably 
follow attempts to move too fast. Whether the necessary co-ordination is 
achieved will depend above all on whether the Commonwealth countries 
are yet sufficiently alive to the need to make the necessary adjustments in 
their plans. A new institution by itself is no help—a consultative body 
already exists for most of the countries concerned, in the form of the com- 
mittee for the Colombo Plan. Mr Macmillan, in his press interview, 
seemed to suggest at one point that co-ordination of Commonwealth invest- 
ment would be among the tasks of his projected development institution. 
If that is indeed the intention, it is to be hoped that the preliminary dis- 
cussions will emphasize the real issue—essentially, the willingness of 
the partner countries to align and tailor their policies—on which success 
will depend. 

In its first stages, in fact, the task of such a body would inevitably be 
more concerned with a pruning of investment projects than with their 
proliferation. If that is acceptable, and enforceable, it will indeed be a 
step forward. It is difficult to see how as much could be said for the 
establishment of yet another special development corporation on more con- 
ventional lines. There is no evidence that sound schemes are being held up by 
the lack of institutional machinery. On a world compass, the World Bank 
provides large-scale loans for long periods, usually for schemes of “‘ primary ”’ 
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development in transport, public utilities or agriculture; while its recently 
formed offshoot, the International Finance Corporation, works together with 
private capital in backing rather smaller schemes in manufacturing. 

A similar function for Commonwealth countries alone is performed by 
the Commonwealth Development Finance Corporation, which was formed 
after the Commonwealth conference of 1952 and draws on the big City 
institutions for finance; its operations have not been extensive. The 
colonies and newly independent territories are served, too, by the official 
Colonial Development Corporation, which after its unhappy beginnings has 
spread its operations over a wide and carefully selected range of schemes, 
many of them in association with private capital. The corporation in its latest 
report makes a plea that it should be given access to the raising of equity 
capital. Finally, there is the comprehensive and tested machinery of the 
London market, blunted only by lack of capital and by the restrictions and 
high interest rates that are the direct reflection of that shortage. 


Attracting Dollar Capital 


There is thus no evident need for a new institution to mobilize savings 
for Commonwealth development. ‘The savings that are available have 
ample channels already, and Britain is in no position to make more savings 
available for this purpose: many people believe that a curb on investment 
Overseas may now be necessary. It has been suggested, however, that the aim 
of the authorities might be to create an institution with a distinct Common- 
wealth character in order to attract funds from outside Britain, notably from 
Canada—and possibly from America and Germany. It would be interesting 
to see the Canadian response. Canada after all is the world’s largest importer 
of capital; if it were persuaded, presumably on grounds of equity and 
diplomacy, to export some of its own capital to poorer countries of the 
Commonwealth, it would tend to have correspondingly less available for 
its domestic development—and thus increase its dependence on American 
capital, against which so many voices are being raised. It can reasonably be 
held indeed that only if the new institution were to set itself the most 
ambitious target, to draw in American capital, could it serve any real purpose 
and perhaps mobilize capital that would otherwise not be obtained. 

Increasingly, the thoughts of the British authorities now seem to be turning 
to ways of emphasizing the international character of sterling and of much of 
Britain’s financial machinery by reflecting this in the formal structure of 
institutions. It has long been evident that any substantial new contribution 
from America, either in the provision of development funds or towards the 
larger task of increasing world reserves, could readily be made only to an 
international body. "The Commonwealth and sterling club is to be accepted 
in this sense as an appropriate channel for a new injection of dollars, it 
must display due cohesion and stability. The primary task of the Common- 
wealth officials, and then of the Commonwealth ministers, will be the 
undramatic but indispensable one of evoking among themselves financial 
restraint and responsibility. If a new institution is formed, and is to attract 
international support, it must have those aims at the fore. 
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ID and trade will dominate the Commonwealth Economic Con- 
ference in Montreal. The discussions on new facilities for inter- 
national lending will doubtless be the more spectacular; as 
the previous article emphasizes, there is also a danger that they 
will turn out to have had little real result. The discussions on trade, on 
the other hand, will be down to earth and of immediate consequence. The 
biggest single issue will be the approach to be taken to the common market 
in Europe; but this will be flanked by a host of minor proposals and com- 
plaints, many of them doubtless reflecting the mildly deflationary influences 
now present in world trade. Equally probably, the conference will be 
urged from some quarters to meet present difficulties by moves into pro- 
tectionism and discrimination against non-Commonwealth countries; 
Britain must take the lead in resisting any such drift. 

The future of Britain’s economic relations with the continent of Europe 
has recently been thrown into sudden doubt. The uncertainties have 
throughout been almost wholly attributable to the attitude of France, and 
they have inevitably been accentuated by the grave turn in events in Paris 
and Algiers. ‘This upheaval has put the timetable for the free trade area 
negotiations into real jeopardy. It will be recalled that the British proposals 
for a free trade area that were submitted to the Maudling Committee of 
OEEC were met by French counter-proposals, which have never been 
officially published but of which enough has become known to make it 
evident that they did not offer a basis for negotiation. Fortunately, they 
were not submitted for negotiation but have been making the rounds of the 
capitals of the other five common market countries; after being subjected 
to considerable criticism, amendment and some specific counter-proposals 
presented on Italian initiative, they have made way for a much more 
reasonable set of counter-proposals which are to be submitted to the 
Maudling Committee in June, on behalf of the six common market countries. 

No precise information concerning these joint proposals is yet available, 
but it is generally assumed that they embody the Italian Carli plan, which 
is designed to meet the basic problem of differences in external tariffs 
maintained by the common market on the one hand and by the individual free 
trade area countries. It is also believed that the joint proposals bear the 
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trace of the impression made on both Dr Adenauer and Signor Gronchi 
during their recent visits to Britain. ‘The opportunity was taken in each 
case to impress on the foreign statesmen and their retinue of experts the 
political disaster that would be courted if the negotiations for the free trade 
area were to be allowed to founder and if, as a result, the ambitious and 
generous conception of a common market for Europe were in the end to 
lead not to greater unification but to a more permanent division of 
Western Europe. 


French Shadow over Europe 


The impact on the free trade discussions of the French crisis may obviously 
be far-reaching; it cannot yet be assessed. Aside from the political 
uncertainty, the weakening of the French economy is having a disturbing 
effect. France has already intimated that it may not be able to fulfil its 
obligations in the common market, let alone undertake new obligations in 
a wider free trade area. In one aspect, however, the crisis in France has 
brought a minor improvement in this sphere. The French minister who 
has throughout been in charge of these negotiations, M. Maurice Faure, 
has been given in the new Government a status somewhat analogous to that 
of Mr Reginald Maudling in Britain. He has been granted higher rank 
and made specifically responsible for European institutions. 

With this greater concentration of authority in the hands of a man who 
is at heart sympathetic to the idea of a free trade area, it may yet be possible 
to save the timetable to which the British Government has all along attached 
great importance, namely, to get the main outlines of the free trade area 
agreement approved by the early days of July. If this is secured, then even 
if it proves impossible to clothe this structure with the flesh and blood of 
a detailed agreement by the end of the year, it should still be possible to 
provide sufficient assurance of the ultimate emergence of such an agreement 
to induce the potential members of a free trade area to cut quota restrictions 
and tariffs on mutual trade by 10 per cent at the end of 1958, and thus to 
mesh the tariff demobilization in the free trade area into the gears set for 
the common market. In that way: the danger of creating a new economic 
frontier within Europe would be averted. 

The Montreal conference may riot, however, be faced with a clear-cut 
prospect on the success of the free trade area. ‘The process of haggling 
about the bare bones of an agreement may still be under way. In those 
circumstances Montreal may be called upon to provide certain answers to 
the questions of what concessions Britain can and should make to save the 
free trade area. Such concessions may conceivably involve a conditional 
inclusion of the Commonwealth in the free trade area arrangements. ‘The 
overseas territories of the common market countries are being associated 
on very special terms, highly beneficial to them, with the common market 
itself. ‘The territories will not dismantle their own barriers on imports 
from the common market; but the tariff preferences they now grant to their 
metropolitan country will be extended to all the common market countries. 

There have been suggestions from the Continent that the preferences 
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Britain enjoys in Commonwealth markets should likewise be extended to 
all members of the free trade area; there have been fewer suggestions that 
those members should emulate Britain’s quid pro quo for these preferences, 
its grant of duty-free entry to Commonwealth products. But there is no 
insurmountable obstacle to a limited inclusion of the Commonwealth 
countries, on the lines of the overseas territories of France and others. ‘The 
main difference between the two—and it is a difference that France has 
failed so far to appreciate—is that where France can commit its overseas 
territories to adhere on specific terms, the United Kingdom cannot do so. 
Decision on the principle and conditions of adherence is a matter for the 
independent Commonwealth countries themselves and also for the colonies, 
which in such matters command far more autonomy than people on the 
Continent seem to believe. 


If Negotiations Break Down 


If, however, the free trade area negotiations are seen to have foundered, 
in spite of whatever concessions Britain and the Commonwealth may offer, 
the Montreal conference will have to consider what can be put in their 
place. In particular, it will have to decide what compensatory arrange- 
ments can be made between the Commonwealth countries themselves, and 
between the Commonwealth on the one hand and the other countries of 
Europe linked as rejected suitors of the common market. 

Some compensating trade outlets might possibly be found in increased 
East-West trade. ‘The Communist countries have shown an increasing 
disposition to sell on world markets, and in general have substantial means, 
including gold, of purchasing from the West. ‘The strategic ban is now 
widely regarded as an irritant rather than a necessity; in Canada, for example, 
considerable resentment was expressed recently when it was found that 
Canadian subsidiaries of American motor-car companies have been forbidden 
under American regulations to accept orders from Communist China. But 
hopes from increased trade with the Communist bloc have repeatedly been 
disappointed, and they should not be exaggerated now. It should be 
possible to find arrangements for freeing trade within the frustrated free 
trade area countries and perhaps to associate the Commonwealth with these 
arrangements through some form of secondary preference. ‘These would 
be regrettable developments and acceptable only as a prs aller to the forma- 
tion of a free trade area; but they would be better than the passive acceptance 
of the collapse of all free trade area proposals, leaving the common market 
as a discriminatory bloc. 

But it is within the Commonwealth family itself that the scope for 
expanding trade will receive the closest scrutiny at the Montreal conference. 
It is unfortunate in this context that the conference will be held in a general 
climate of economic recession and in a country that has been hard hit by the 
combination of the fall in commodity prices and the repercussions of the 
economic difficulties of its powerful neighbour. In this atmosphere Mon- 
treal could give vent to an attitude of alarmist trade defence and a tendency 
towards restriction and protection. ‘That will be the main danger against 
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which the Commonwealth Economic Conference will have to guard. It 
will be a particularly pressing danger because Canada, which hitherto could 
always be counted upon to intone the theme of economic liberalism and 
multilateral trade, is likely under its new management to sing a somewhat 
different tune. 

Further protectionist voices will have been heard by the delegates at 
Montreal from diverse special interests. They have been raised both in the 
United Kingdom and in the Commonwealth overseas. The insistent 
demands from New Zealand for restrictions on the import of cheap foreign 
butter into the United Kingdom are a fair example of the slightly more 
reasonable of these claims—and they have already been met more than 
halfway. Concessions have also been made to a wholly unreasonable 
demand of a special vested interest in Britain, the pressure by the British 
cotton industry for restrictions on certain types of imports from other 
Commonwealth countries, and particularly from India, Pakistan and Hong 
Kong. ‘These demands led to official ‘‘ on the spot’”’ representations by 
eminent representatives of the United Kingdom Government, giving the 
countries in question the alternative of devising some voluntary scheme for 
the restriction of exports of the offending goods or having the restrictions 
imposed by action on the part of the United Kingdom. This appears to 
be abject surrender to the illiberal demands of an uncompetitive sector of 
British industry. It is also an offence against the long-term interests of the 
Commonwealth. India is in major difficulties in its balance of payments. 
It has borrowed heavily, and substantial repayments will fall due from 1960 
onward. Yet this is the moment Britain chooses to ask India to restrict 
exports of one of the few types of goods that it can manufacture well and 
cheaply. It can never be sufficient answer that Britain is merely repaying 
like with like. If demands such as these are further pressed at the Montreal 
conference the meeting may live as one that has weakened, not strengthened, 
the economic ties of the Commonwealth. 

The Montreal conference is also likely to provide a platform for those 
interests that stand to gain, or believe themselves to do so, from inter- 
national commodity schemes. A certain amount of consideration has 
already been given to doing for copper what is now being done for tin 
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under the buffer stock operations of the International Tin Council. ‘The 
issues involved in this form of selective protectionism should be clearly 
understood before the Montreal conference opens. Above all, this means of 
interfering with market forces is expensive and inefficient. The tin scheme 
itself provides all the material needed to refute the arguments of those who 
will be pleading for bigger and better stabilization schemes. 


Commodity Schemes—a Poignant Lesson 


Under the tin scheme the six countries participating in the international 
agreement have cut back production and have made substantial contri- 
butions to the buffer stock in order to maintain the price above the lower 
of the permissible margins of fluctuation. The producing countries have 
now cut their output by 4U per cent, but in spite of this production seems 
to be running well ahead of consumption, which is being handicapped by 
the fact that the floor price of £730 a ton, at which tin is being held, is too 
high in relation to the prices of other, competitive metals. The only real 
beneficiaries of the tin scheme are those producing countries that do not 
participate, since they can sell more and still get the benefit of the relatively 
high price of tin. 

The chief such beneficiary has been Soviet Russia, whose exports of tin 
to Western Europe in the latter part of last year and the first months of 1958 
were increased to a record level. These sales represent in part the release 
of strategic stockpiles accumulated during the Korean crisis. They 
also reflect increased production from Siberia, which, needless to 
say, is being encouraged by the high price. Here is an exact replica of 
the situation that led to the collapse of the rubber restriction scheme in the 
1920s and 1930s. It is to be hoped that its lessons will not go unheeded 
at Montreal. 

Britain’s attitude at the Montreal conference should be one of vigilance 
for the wider commercial and monetary principles embodied in such inter- 
national organizations as the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and 
the International Monetary Fund. ‘The cause of freer trade, which with 
the widespread popular acceptance of the European free trade schemes 
seemed so hopeful a short while ago, threatens to look somewhat forlorn in 
the circumstances of 1958. In Europe the shadow of France’s economic 
weakness lengthens, and there is a constant and perhaps increasing danger 
that a protectionist tinge will be given to the common market project. In 
the United States the business recession and the absence of effective leader- 
ship on the part of the Administration have ruled out further moves to 
reduce trade barriers; all efforts have had to be concentrated on securing a 
renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which gives limited 
authority for tariff concessions. Meanwhile, the Administration has yielded 
to pressure to reduce oil imports and increase duties on imports of base 
metals. In the Commonwealth, too, the forces of protection, sometimes 
masquerading as self-defence, are waxing stronger. A voice is needed at 
Montreal to speak out strongly for the principles of economic liberalism, and 
that voice should be Britain’s. 
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Recession Round-up 


By I. G. HARDER 


T has become clear in recent months that the United States is experi- 

encing its most extensive industrial recession since the war. How far 

has the lower level of activity in America had repercussions abroad, 

either in the form of parallel declines in activity or on balances of pay- 
ments? So far, there have been few examples of actual falls in production 
outside the United States—-the most notable has occurred in Canada; 
elsewhere there has been a general slowing down in the rate of advance, 
order books have declined and the number of soft spots has multiplied. 
But the slackening of industrial activity in the non-Communist world is by 
no means attributable entirely to the American impact. Steps were taken 
in 1957 by a number of governments, and in particular by the authorities 
in Britain, to check domestic inflation and to protect the exchange value of 
their currencies. Such measures, involving reductions in public invest- 
ment spending and indirect curbs on private outlays, came just at the time 
when American output began to turn downward. A further deflationary 
influence on world trade has been the fall in commodity prices, which began 
at least a year before America’s recession. One reason why the impact of 
this recession was particularly feared by many people was that it began in a 
world setting in which contractionist forces were already present. 

Despite the more encouraging comments that have been coming from 
official sources in the United States recently, there is little tangible evidence 
to show that the bottom of the downswing has yet been reached, let alone 
that a recovery is on the way. Theé statistical picture and a report of the 
most recent developments are given in the monthly feature on page 402. 
Briefly, the most important elements in the recession so far have been the 
run-down of stocks and the fall in expenditure on new plant and equipment. 
Spending by consumers, notwithstanding the much publicized fall in car 
sales, has held up remarkably well. 

Most economic indicators for April showed little improvement on the 
poor first quarter. ‘The index of industrial production, seasonally adjusted, 
fell a further two points to 126, and is now 13 per cent lower than in August, 
1957; the fall in output in 1953-54 reached 10 per cent. Unemployment, 
admittedly, fell slightly, but by less than seasonally; making allowance for 
seasonal factors, the ratio of unemployed rose from 7 to 7} per cent of 
the labour force. Nevertheless, a growing body of opinion in the United 
States now believes that the worst is over, that the decline is tapering off and 
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will give way to a revival in the autumn or early winter. An expression 
of this, and a reinforcement of it, is to be found in the steadiness of Wall 
Street. The most widespread hope is that stocks have been run down to 
such a low level that they will soon have to be replenished. However, even 
if a general upswing does take place in the late autumn it is not expected to 
be either rapid or substantial. ‘The economies of the rest of the world there- 
fore can probably not look for much help from America this year. 

The country whose economy is most closely tied to that of the United 
States is Canada, and the recession there has followed a very similar pattern 
to thatin America. ‘Total industrial production in the final quarter of 1957 
was 4.1 per cent lower than in the corresponding period of 1956; while the 
output of durable goods fell by 16.9 per cent. ‘The steel and motor car 
industries have been particularly hard hit; car production in the year 


WORLD ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


INDUSTRIAL 


PRODUCTION UNEMPLOYMENT COST OF LIVING 
“, Change on a Unemployed as a %% “4 Change on a 
Year Earlier of Working Population? Year Earlier? 
United States .. ~ ~12.5 (April) a 2.9 
United Kingdom e nil (March) 2.0 + 4,4 
Australia - = 5.0 (Jan) 2.3 + 1.8 
Canada .. 7 << ~ $8.0 (March) 8.6 3.8 
France .. - ea -11.0* (March) 0.5 15.4 
Western Germany ~ - 1.9 (March) ~ 3.8 
India... aa - - 3.0 (March) n.a. 4.0 
Japan a mF = — 2.6 (Feb) 1.4 nil 
Netherlands re — — 5.0 (Feb) 3.2 $79 


*Excluding building. *US & UK figures for Apmil, rest for March, except Japan (February). 


;Figures for February throughout, except Australia (estimated average for fourth quarter). 


ending March, 1958, was down by 22 per cent. The numbers of unem- 
ployed mounted steadily, and in March reached 590,000—10 per cent of 
the labour force. Although the strong seasonal upward influences are 
expected to prevent any further increase in the number of unemployed, the 
prospects for the remainder of 1958 are far from encouraging. Investment 
spending is expected to fall, and there is already evidence that exports will 
decline. ‘The Conservative Government, after its outstanding election 
victory, seem prepared to take measures to reflate demand, having promised 
a programme of public expenditure of $1,000 millions in its election 
campaign. Credit has been made much easier, if not yet as easy as the 
central bank’s critics have demanded, but there is little indication of any 
revival in demand. Despite the official counter-measures, therefore, 
Canadian activity is likely to be appreciably less this year than in 1957. 
Outside the North American continent, the direct impact of America’s 
recession on industrial activity has been far smaller; though the big primary 
producers have experienced uncomfortable pressures on external payments 
as a result of the fall in commodity prices. In Australia, the Government, 
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like its counterpart in Britain, is not certain whether it is inflation or deflation 
that it has to fight. Industrial production is still rising; but the pace of 
expansion is slightly slower than formerly, while the output of primary 
producers has fallen sharply. Unemployment is higher than a year earlier, 
and the decline from 74,675 in January to 64,000 in March marked less 
than the usual seasonal recovery. ‘The main problem facing the economy 
is a widening of the payments deficit caused by the fall in wool and metal 
prices. In April, exports fell to their lowest monthly level since August, 
1955; and the reserves have fallen from the peak reached last Christmas by 
{A45 millions, against the seasonal trend. As wool prices have fallen further 
since March, the deterioration may continue in coming months, and the 
lower level of farm incomes will curtail demand in the home economy. 
Imports will probably have to be reduced to ease the pressure on the 
reserves; unless commodity prices recover, the general level of activity may 
turn downwards in the second half of 1958. 

India, too, has been adversely affected by the fall in world commodity 
prices; but most of its grave exchange difficulties stem from its own long- 
term policies. Imports necessary to carry out the second five-year plan 
have been ordered without the necessary earnings being available to pay for 
them, and they have been financed by massive drawings on reserves, as well 
as by some special credits. Drawings on sterling balances recently have 
been of the order of Rupees 55-60 millions (around {4-43 millions) a week. 
The sluggishness of exports is attributable partly to lower prices, but is 
chiefly the result of India’s heavy dependence on exports of jute and textiles, 
the long-term demand for which is declining. The sharp cuts in imports 
that have been necessary have imposed a curb on industrial expansion, and 
unemployment is mounting. It will take much more than a recovery in the 
United States to solve India’s problems. 

In Japan, the impact of the American decline has been modest. During 
1957, industrial production rose by 17.1 per cent; whilst this is very high 
by Western standards, it was less than the advance achieved in 1956, and 
in the first months of 1958 business activity seems to have turned 
downward. Unemployment in January and February was less than a year 
earlier. However, there is now evidence of a more cautious attitude on the 
part of consumers. Exports are the weakest sector of the economy at 
present, and are likely to prove even more difficult if the American recession 
continues. Although measures taken a year ago to promote exports were 
successful, and there has been a favourable trade balance since October, 
this surplus is not expected to continue. Nevertheless, there is little evidence 
of any general slackening in activity and rise in unemployment at present; 
economic affairs played only a minor role in last month’s election campaign. 

In Western Europe, with one strange exception, the tempo of activity 
has slackened perceptibly; but in some countries, and in particular in 
Britain, where industrial production has been barely held, domestic curbs 
have been added to the contractionist influence from overseas. These 
overseas influences have been especially significant in Western Germany, 
hitherto the strongest economy of Europe. Industrial production in the 
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previous November—a decline notably bigger than is attributable to seasonal 
influences—though production was still over 3 per cent higher than in the 
first quarter of 1957. New orders have declined much more than output, 
and export orders have been especially weak. Here are the figures: 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND NEW ORDERS IN WESTERN GERMANY 


Production Orders 
(1936 =100) (1954 =10)) 
1957 1958 1957 1958 
January .. - a 208 219 144 140 
February a ie 216 221 137 132 
March .. i - 215 219 149 n.a. 


This slackening of orders, pointing to a possible downturn later in the year, 
appears to be typical of the majority of countries in Western Europe (though 
few countries match Germany’s statistical recording of orders). Germany 
has a special reserve of strength, however, in its balance of payments. 
Despite a fall in exports of about 5 per cent in March compared with a year 
earlier—the first such fall for five years—Germany’s trade surplus in the 
first quarter of 1958 rose substantially, to DM 915.8 millions (equivalent to 
an annual rate of £310 millions). As a result, Germany has again been 
adding to its store of foreign exchange. 

The Netherlands, like Britain, suffered an exchange crisis last autumn, 
but the measures quickly taken checked the loss of confidence and produced 
a surplus on current account in the balance of payments in the second half 
of last year. The Dutch gold and foreign exchange reserves are still how- 
ever considered inadequate, and the policy of restraint is therefore being 
maintained in 1958, to promote the external surplus needed to repay short- 
term debts and to meet the strain of losses incurred in Indonesia. As a 
result, the high level of activity which marked the Dutch economy until the 
autumn of 1957 has given way to the under-employment of resources in 
certain sectors. Government measures, such as increased taxation and 
lower public investment outlays, led to a sharp fall in the output of the steel, 
engineering and building industries. In addition, exports are now much 
more difficult, and warehouses are stocked with butter and cheese for which 
no buyers can be found. Unemployment at 3} per cent is well over twice 
as high as a year ago. So far the unions have pursued a policy of restraint, 
but there are now signs of growing unrest. Unless there is a recovery in world 
prices and trade, therefore, the Dutch are likely to face serious economic 
problems both internally and externally in the second half of 1958. 

Similar difficulties face the countries of Scandinavia. Falling demand 
for the main export commodities of these countries, as a result of the 
American recession and the slowing down of the industrial tempo else- 
where, is causing production to fall and unemployment to rise. All Scandi- 
navian producers of mechanical pulp, for example, are limiting output to 
75 per cent of capacity and prices have been cut by about 5 per cent. 
Norway, with its dependence on shipping, has been particularly hard hit by 
the fall in freight rates and the slowing down in world trade. At the beginning 
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of May, the number of Norwegian vessels laid up reached 133, aggregating 
616,048 tons. Nevertheless, deflationary influences in the Scandinavian eco- 
nomies have not yet gone excessively far. Industrial production in Sweden 
was still rising early in 1958, and unemployment fell slightly between 
January and March. In Norway, output is a little below the comparable 
level of 1957; unemployment has fallen, in line with the seasonal trend, but 
in March it was 50 per cent higher than a year before. 

France stands alone among the major industrial countries of Europe with 
a rate of increase in production greater than that a year earlier. In the first 
quarter of 1958, excluding building, output was 10.3 per cent higher than 
in the first three months of 1957. Unemployment, or at least registered 
unemployment, is virtually non-existent, and many industries are suffering 
from a labour shortage. Few countries, however, would envy France its 
apparent prosperity. ‘The key to the future undoubtedly lies in the balance 
of payments, and the trade deficit of frs. 99,000 millions in the first quarter 
of 1958, although less than a year earlier, came as a grave disappointment 
to many French experts. French exports have suffered from the slowing 
down in world trade, but imports were much higher than expected. 

The reserves have been cushioned by the $655 millions of dollar credits 
granted early this year, and the existence of this cushion helped to limit 
speculation against the franc during last month’s political upheaval. But it 
was stated in April that one-fifth of the foreign credits granted to tide 
France over its difficulties had already been spent. Given present political 
uncertainties, a serious balance of payments crisis in the autumn cannot be 
ruled out; while implementation of the trade liberalization due under 
promises to OEEC in the summer, to say nothing of the first round of 
tariff reductions due in the common market in January, is now highly 
uncertain. Further import restrictions would undoubtedly check the boom, 
and the resulting downturn might well outlast the present American recession. 


‘ * 


The general experience of the major trading countries outside North 
America is that they are now feeling the impact of the United States 
recession to a perceptible if not alarming degree, usually experiencing a 
fall in orders and a slowing down in the rate of advance, rather than an 
actual downturn. ‘The worst hit have been countries heavily dependent on 
exports, especially those producing raw materials, which have suffered from 
the sharp fall in world commodity prices—though the exchange difhculties 
of a number of these countries are also attributable in part to their own 
domestic policies. Herein lies an obvious danger for future months, for many 
of these countries have insufficient foreign exchange reserves to maintain 
their imports while their exports are declining; where reserves are sub- 
stantial, they are held mainly in sterling. Thus there is a risk that world 
recession may be spread by a round of trade restrictions. In the absence of 
either a substantial improvement in the United States before the end of the 
year Or a new injection of international liquidity, a downward spiral might 
be difhcult to avoid. . 
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No Panacea for Wage Bargaining 


‘HE melée of wage disputes has developed notably in the past 

month. ‘The London bus strike is on, the railway strike has 

been narrowly averted, a strike by the engineers and shipbuilders 

within the next few weeks is more than a possibility. The pre- 
liminary skirmishing is over, the main forces are engaged—yet we still 
don’t know how deeply they are going to commit themselves. ‘There are 
those who talk as though we were at the end of an epoch of labour relations. 
The day of wage fixing by bargaining between the parties with recourse to 
arbitration in case of disagreement and to strikes in the last resort, they 
suggest, is over, or nearly over. ‘The system has become too untidy and 
wasteful and the trade unions have become too strong. Some machinery 
for wage fixing on a national scale must be set up and the TUC, or some 
other body, must be armed with powers to stop sectional strikes. 

Personally I am extremely sceptical of this line of argument. As to the 
‘“ national scale’ of wage agreements, I rather think we have already gone 
too far in that direction and that many of the present troubles are due to 
the fact that we have gone too far. The wider the coverage of a wage 
agreement, the more points of friction there will be likely to be. The 
agreement may be “ freely negotiated ’’ between the parties but it will have 
to be negotiated at so high a level that it will impose little sense of loyalty 
or obligation on individual groups of workers, or, very likely, on individual 
employers either. And as for enforcement, that would need some body with 
more or less totalitarian powers. The TUC? Well, to do it justice, I cannot 
imagine the old stumbling dray horse cast for the part of the politbureau in 
the Union of British Socialist Republics. 

No, infuriatingly wasteful though the present system of wage settlement 
undoubtedly is, I don’t believe that anything radical can be done to improve 
it, so long as the great majority of our people want to go on living in 
“a free society’. Naturally, the system would work much better if there 
were more intelligence and understanding among all parties—particularly, 
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of course, among the mass of the workers, but also among the employers 
and, I may add, the arbitration tribunals whose members, though learned 
in the law, are apt to be singularly unlearned in the laws of economics. 

In time one hopes that we shall develop the knack of handling these 
matters with greater wisdom than hitherto—it is, after all, in the nature of 
societies such as ours to learn in time to solve their social problems with a 
reasonable degree of tolerance and co-operativeness. 

In the meanwhile I, for one, am not ready to agree that the trade unions 
are in process of wresting the power of government from Parliament or 
that the old system of settling disputes between labour and management has 
broken down hopelessly and must immediately be replaced by a brand new 
one. I think, possibly of course wishfully, that we are just now in a phase 
of unusual frequency of labour disputes and that this phase will presently 
pass and the intensity of the disputes die down—just as phases of maximum 
and minimum intensity of sunspots succeed one another. 


The Rail Settlement 


But now, what about the railway settlement, just achieved as I write, 
but already the subject of lively controversy among politicians and eco- 
nomists ? ‘There are one or two points which I should like to make. _ First, 
I do agree that there is an element of humbug about the settlement, Mr 
Watkinson, the Minister of Transport, is not 100 per cent convincing when 
he places his hand on his heart and says: ‘‘ ‘The Government have not sub- 
sidized this increase 1n any way, nor is it an inflationary increase, because 
it is found by the industry itself within its own resources ”’. 

But it so happens that among the present resources of the British Trans- 
port Commission is the power to draw upon the Exchequer up to a maximum 
of £250 millions (of which £180 millions, according to previous estimate, 
will have been drawn by April, 1959) to cover working deficits over the 
seven years 1956-62. It is true that the Commission is pledged to find the 
extra money for present wage advances out of “‘ economies ”’; but it takes 
a lot of faith to believe that economies at the rate of £10 millions a year, 
in addition to those already needed' and promised in order to prevent the 
running deficit from increasing yet further, will in fact be brought into 
effect, at six weeks’ notice, from thé end of next month. It is at least an 
odds-on bet that some of the extra wage money will come, not from 
‘economies ”’ but from acceleration of the drafts on the Exchequer credit. 

However, it does seem both that the Commission has at last been brought 
to see that the statutory obligation to cut its coat according to the cloth 
must be taken seriously, and that the railway workers are reconciled (in 
theory at least) to the idea that more wages mean more redundancies. One 
does not feel sure how they will react when sackings begin, but the im- 
portance of a demonstration that, even in nationalized industry, higher pay 
must, under present conditions, be bought by higher unemployment, can 
hardly be overstated. 

Whether, then, the Government’s sacrifice of principle in bringing about 
the railway settlement by giving the 3 per cent advance ‘‘ ahead of achieved 
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savings ”’ (Mr Peter Thorneycroft’s phrase) is substantial or merely nominal, 
will depend on two things. It will depend on how quickly the achieved 
savings follow on the heels of the higher pay. And it will depend upon 
how quickly workers in private industry seize the point that, if in the public 
sector more pay means more redundancy, it must apply a fortiori to the 
private sector where profits are under squeeze and there is no Exchequer 
subsidy to be drawn upon. 


Responsibility for Inflation 


Now I want to leave these topical matters and go back to the perennial 
controversy on general economic policy. I am moved to do so by a long 
letter from Mr Anthony Crosland which The Times published on the 10th 
of last month. In this letter Mr Crosland showed himself a more reasonable, 
moderate and persuasive champion of the Labour Party’s standpoint on the 
wages question than any of the party’s Parliamentary protagonists. Never- 
theless, I disagreed with a great deal of what Mr Crosland said, and as I 
feel that he is a man one can argue with, I want to say why. 

Mr Crosland advanced four reasons for rejecting the proposition that 
‘one party alone—namely, the trade unions—is to blame for our present 
wage and price difficulties’. So far as I am concerned, no reasons at all 
need be given for refuting that particular thesis. I have always regarded 
the Government as the main culprit in this affair, for not discharging its 
cardinal duty of providing the country with a healthy and reasonably stable 
currency. On the question of the blameworthiness of the trade unions, 
Mr Crosland ought really to be arguing with the leaders of his own party 
for adopting (in company, I agree, with some of their right-wing opponents) 
the “cost push ”’ aetiology of inflation which exculpates ‘‘ demand ”’ (i.e. 
Government monetary policy) and places the responsibility squarely on the 
shoulders of the trade unions for using power politics to force up wages. 

Let that go, however, and consider Mr Crosland’s four reasons. His 
first is rather a decoy duck than a reason. He says that prices are deter- 
mined not only by the “‘ autonomous ”’ (the key word, incidentally, of the 
‘cost push” theorists) movement of wages but also by Government 
decisions on rents, subsidies, indirect taxes, etc. Agreed so far, but when 
Mr Crosland goes on to affirm that in the past few years “a major part” 
of the rise in our price level can be traced to deliberate Government decisions 
in these fields, he surely enters the realms of fantasy. ‘To begin with, all 
the decisions do not work in the same direction. Deficits on the railways 
and in the coal mines are unacknowledged subsidies which mitigate the 
effect on the cost of living of the reduction in direct Government subsidies 

which in any case is not very great. Since the Conservative Government 
came to power in 1951 the retail price index has risen 30 per cent. My 
guess is that subsidies and rent and purchase tax increases could not possibly 
account for more than 5 per cent at the most. ‘That ts not “‘ a major part ’’. 

Mr Crosland’s second and, as I think he would agree, most important 
point is that “‘ prices are not affected by wages alone but by the relationship 
between wage increases and increases in productivity’. Wage rates have 
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risen by about as much in Germany and the United States as in Britain, 
but British prices have risen more because American and German produc- 
tivity has increased more than British. With that I agree, but then Mr 
Crosland goes on to assert that this is mainly due to the higher levels of 
American and German investment. This assumption is cardinal to Mr 
Crosland’s further argument that restrictive Government policy is wrong, 
since, as he says, “‘ it makes no sense” to hold back investment this year 
if it is inadequate investment in the past that has put us behind America 
and Germany. 


Why Has Productivity Lagged ? 

But is the assumption valid? It ts, | know, widely accepted as such. 
But the leading British expert in this field, Dr T. Barna, has contested it. 
In his important article, ‘‘ Investment in Industry—Has Britain Lagged ?”’, 
in the April, 1957, number of The Banker, Dr Barna gave figures which 
indicated that since the war investment in industry (measured per head of 
population) had in Britain kept pace, and indeed much more than kept pace, 
with investment in the United States and Germany, but that British output 
per head had not kept pace. 

If that is so, Mr Crosland’s argument falls to the ground. Our failure 
to keep up with our rivals in productivity is not attributable to an inferior 
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rate of investment. It is, therefore, due to something else. To what else 
but shortcomings on the part of management or labour or both? I suggest 
to Mr Crosland that that is the fact and I suggest that those shortcomings 
should in large measure at least be associated with the persistence of 
‘demand pull ”’ inflation for which governments, Labour and Tory, rather 
than trade unions, have the primary responsibility. 


Savings before Investment 

Mr Crosland’s third point is that it is “‘ dangerously shortsighted policy ” 
to concentrate so much attention on achieving complete wage stability in a 
single year. He thinks that too complete a wage freeze might lead, as in 
some other countries, to an “ explosion’ in a few years’ time. It seems to 
me, first, that if you are trying to stop inflation you cannot go at it half- 
heartedly, you must try and stop it completely, and secondly, that a wage 
freeze does not necessarily mean a standard of living freeze. Still, [ am 
quite willing to stretch the point in Mr Crosland’s favour—in exchange for 
his concession that ‘‘ wage increases in several years have dangerously 
outrun the increase in productivity’. But the argument is, in any case, 
academic. As the events I was discussing at the beginning of this article 
show, there is no danger of a deep freeze of wage rates in Britain this year. 

Mr Crosland’s fourth point—that we should lose no time in raising our 
rate of investment to the German level—I have already overtaken in dealing 
with his second point. I will only add that, whatever the precise truth 
about comparative investment achievements of America, Germany and 
Britain (and it is probably indiscoverable) [ yield neither to him nor to 
anvone else in my conviction that we need in this country investment, 
investment and still more investment. Where I do, I think, differ from 
him is in the emphasis I place on the means of reaching the goal. I place 
more faith in stimulating saving than in directly stimulating investment. 
[ have little belief in cheap money and none in artificial expansion of credit. 
[ think that if the savings are there—and one can rejoice in their present 
tendency to expand—it will not be long betore they find their outlet in 
remunerative investment. Only a little patience is needed. 


[ slipped up, unaccountably, last month in my list of Prime Ministers 
who had and had not been Chancellors of the Exchequer. I forgot Bonar 
Law—though not quite as Lord Randolph Churchill “ forgot ’’ Goschen. 
Bonar Law was, of course, Chancellor from 1916 to 1919. He was the 
Chancellor who put Lord Cunliffe, the Governor of the Bank, in his place 
on the issue of whether the Treasury or the Bank had the last say on the 
disposal of the gold reserve in wartime. I apologise—but correcting my 
mistake strengthens the case [ was making, that in this twentieth century 
the Chancellorship was more often a stepping stone to the Premiership than 
it was in the nineteenth century. In fact, of the ten Prime Ministers who 
have held office in the past fifty years, all but three have reached No 10 
Downing Street via the Exchequer. 
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Indonesia’s Financial 


Rebellion 
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NDONESIA’S muted rebellion, in which bullets have been much less 

effective than the tactical manipulation of exchange regulations, appears 

to be petering out, as it began, in a fizzle of paradoxes. One of the : 

chief casualties has been the Indonesian statistical system. However, 
it is possible to suggest two provisional conclusions about the effect of the 
Sumatra fighting on the national economy, both as odd as most of the 
other circumstances of the rebellion. One is that the armed insurrection | 
itself (as distinct from the state of virtual economic rebellion in some of 
the outer islands from which it developed) has had only a marginal 
accelerating effect on the downward movement of the economy. The 
other is that the end of the Sumatra fighting and the dispersal of the rebel 
forces is likely to bring little improvement in Jakarta’s ability to control the 
overseas trade of its outer territories and to restore control over Indo- 
nesia’s exchange earnings. - 

A major downward movement of the economy appears to have begun in 
1956, and to have been reinforced by the anti-Dutch campaign in December ) 
last year—two months before the Sumatra rebels proclaimed their govern- 
ment. Until 1956, foreign trade had kept roughly in balance (except in 
1953, when rubber prices tumbled)! in 1955, Indonesia even achieved a 
handsome 60 per cent surplus on visible trade, which brought substantial 
additions to the central bank’s reservés of gold and foreign exchange. The 
domestic budget, though perennially in deficit, got nearer to a balance in 
1955 than at any other time in the decade. In the following year, however, 
Government expenditure rose sharply above both revised budget estimates 
and the actual 1955 outturn, the rise being due chiefly to unexpectedly high 
outlays by the Ministry of Defence and on capital account for financing the 
five-year plan. At the same time, the steps taken by the disaffected outer 
islands—notably Sumatra and the Celebes—to make their foreign trade 
autonomous began to show themselves in a sharp reduction of the inflow of 
foreign exchange to the central bank. Production, except of oil, meanwhile 
continued sluggish. 

‘The measures by which the richest outer islands put themselves into a 
state of virtual economic independence from Jakarta became effective in the | 
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northern Celebes in 1955 and, more importantly, in Sumatra towards the 
end of 1956. Indonesia’s system of export controls strongly resembles that 
in force under the Labour Government in Britain just after the war. An 
exporter receives a licence which is passed through the customs authorities; 
the foreign currency he receives goes directly through the exporter’s bank 
to the central bank, and he receives rupiah in exchange. The central 
licensing authorities in Jakarta maintain branch offices in the outer islands, 
and it is here that the administrative machinery has broken down. ‘The 
issue of export licences leads the central bank to count on the future arrival 
of the foreign exchange; but in practice a high proportion of it has simply 
stayed in Sumatra and the Celebes. 


Pre-empting Export Proceeds 


Rebel authorities claim that during the period of “‘ trade independence ”’ 
none of the foreign currency flowing into central Sumatra (the area where 
the rebel government was eventually set up last February, and where the 
fighting has taken place) and only 20 per cent of that coming in to southern 
Sumatra has actually reached Bank Indonesia. ‘The figures claimed for 
northern Sumatra—where the Medan branch office apparently tried to 
enforce the regulations more strictly—and the Celebes are about 45 per 
cent and 30 per cent respectively. ‘The major exception to the system of 
collection of export proceeds is oil, 15 million tons of which was produced in 
1957; oil is the next most valuable export commodity after rubber. The oil 
companies—Caltex, Stanvac, Shell Indonesia (formerly BPM)—retain the 
foreign currency they earn, but are obliged to help the Government’s 
exchange position 1n two ways: by the contribution of annual taxes paid in 
foreign currencies, and by the provision (against payment in local currency) 
of refined oil products which, since most Indonesian oil is refined abroad, 
reduces the size of the country’s import bill. 

Now Indonesia’s natural resources are heavily concentrated in the outer 
islands; and this makes the islands’ self-chosen autonomy extremely dan- 
gerous for Jakarta. In the last two years for which figures are available, 
rubber, oil and tin have between them accounted for almost three-quarters 
of the total value of Indonesian exports (the proportion before the war was 
only a half) and almost all the great centres of production of these products 
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lie outside Java. Excluding oil, something like 86 per cent of the value of 
all exports originates in Sumatra, the Celebes or the islands mainly asso- 
ciated with them; only 14 per cent is contributed by the region undisputedly 
under Jakarta’s control. Thus, on the rebels’ claims, three-fifths of the 
nation’s export earnings—the equivalent of $500 millions a year on 1955-56 
magnitudes—has recently been retained by the dissident islands. 

This was the economic setting of the two upheavals of the last six months: 
the economic sanctions imposed on the Dutch last December as part of the 
“campaign for West Irian’’, and the civil war. These disturbances 
followed a period in which the central reserves had been falling severely — 
largely as a direct result of the exchange sanctions imposed by the dissidents 
in the outlying islands. ‘Thus, between the end of 1955 and the end of 
1956, the gold holdings and ready foreign exchange in the hands of Bank 
Indonesia fell to little more than a third of their former total, and the 
balances held abroad also fell. Since these figures are open to inspection 
by the International Monetary Fund, they can be treated with reliance; 
the trade statistics are liable to be based on the value of export licences 
issued rather than the value of currency actually received by the central 
authorities. ‘The upheavals added three exacerbating influences. Produc- 
tion has suffered, probably more from the strikes and the expropriation of 
Dutch property in December than from the largely theoretical fighting in 
Sumatra (though it is estimated that the over-supply of the world oil market 
may cause the fortnight’s stoppage at the Caltex wells to result in the dis- 
proportionately large loss of a tenth of their former market). Secondly, the 
volume of goods carried by sea must have fallen sharply as a result of the 
dispersion of the Dutch-owned KPM fleet; most of the Japanese ships 
by which this fleet was at one time intended to be replaced were found 
to be unsuitable for inter-island traffic, and the ten vessels supplied by the 
Russians are alleged by the rebels to have been used to support the 
invasion of Sumatra. Thirdly, military expenditure is certain to have risen, 
and is likely to stay at a higher level until the losses of the Sumatra action 
have been recouped. 

The quantitative effect of each of these factors cannot yet be assessed. 
But the extra thrust they have given to the inflationary pressure ts already 
visible. The 1957 budget deficit is reckoned to have been over 3,700 
million rupiah, more than double the original estimate, and it is believed 
that the 1958 deficit will run to about 4,600 millions, nearly twice that of 
1956. Advances to the Government by Bank Indonesia doubled in the 
fifteen months to the end of March, and the note circulation rose steeply. 
In the last six months of 1957 the cost-of-living index, for what this ts 
worth in a primitive rural economy, had gone up by a quarter; and reports 
of widely varying prices suggest that the economy has been at least 
temporarily fragmented by a breakdown of internal communications. 

The chief weakness of the Java Government, and corresponding strength 
of the dissidents, however, has been the control of the latter over foreign 
trade. ‘The Jakarta Government would probably consider a further fall in 
production and an acceleration of inflation a small price to pay for the 
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elimination of rebel influence. But it cannot afford to endure much longer 
the erosion of its gold and foreign currency reserves. ‘‘ Effective ’’ exports 
(those for which payment gets to Jakarta) have been running in the first 
quarter at under 60 per cent of the already diminished 1957 level. Despite 
the imposition of successively stricter import controls, under which im- 
porters now have to deposit 100 per cent of the c.1.f. value of the goods for 
which they receive licences, Bank Indonesia’s total gold and currency 
reserves have continued to fall in the first months of 1958. They now 
provide only 8.5 per cent coverage of current liabilities, although the 
statutory requirement is 20 per cent; Java is scraping the very bottom of 
the barrel. 

All this is a consequence of the economic sanctions initiated by the 
dissidents long before they set up a rival regime. Going into open rebellion, 
however, scarcely helped the process; indeed, in one way it retarded it. 
After the loyalist forces had occupied the Caltex oilfield at Pakanbaru, the 
Government was able to extract from the company an “* advance on taxation ”’ 
reported to amount to $45 millions, an amount said to be equivalent to 
33 years’ tax payments, presumably made because the company felt that 
Jakarta alone was now in a position to guarantee the safety of its installa- 
tions. ‘Thus the special position of the oil companies in the exchange 
regulations, and the fact that the rebellion brought government troops to 
Pakanbaru, combined to give Jakarta a windfall of foreign currency larger 
than Bank Indonesia’s entire gold holdings in February. 

But if the eruption of open revolt did not help the economic campaign 
of the dissidents, will its suppression restore Jakarta’s control over foreign 
trade ? Presumably the replacement of Dr Sjafruddin as governor of Bank 
Indonesia (from which he resigned to become the rebels’ premier) will 
mean that a colder eye will be turned from Jakarta on the disobedient 
regional exchange and licensing offices in Sumatra. While government 
troops occupy the region, something more like a regular stream of foreign 
earnings may flow in to Jakarta. But it is difficult to see the central 
authorities enforcing this for long. In a country where even a fairly senior 
civil servant is paid less than a living salary it is virtually impossible to 
keep an administration invulnerable to the wiles of businessmen whose 


. Authorised Capital .. Pak. Rs. 6,00,00,000 
Issued and Subscribed.. Pak. Rs. 6,00,00,000 
N at | O n d Paid-up - .. Pak. Rs. 1,50,00,000 
Reserve Fund (31.12.57) Pak. Rs. 1,10,00,000 
i a n k of Deposits (31.12.57) .. Pak. Rs. 58,04,00,000 
With &5 branches and sub-branches throughout 
° Pakistan and foreign branches at Calcutta 
(India), D’ Jeddah (Saudi Arabia) and Baghdad 
p a k ; S t a n (Iraq) the Bank is well equipped to transact 
Banking business of every description for 
(Incorporated under the National those at present trading or intending to trade 








Bank of Pakistan Ordinance : : 

No. XIX of 1949, and sponsored with these countries. 

by the Government of Pakistan. Your inguiries will be welcomed by the London 
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limited.) ; 
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pockets are full of sterling and doilars. Even if the so-called “ legal” 
smuggling—that is, the process by which goods are sent abroad under proper 
export licences but the proceeds are withheld—is cut down, the ordinary 
variety will probabiy increase correspondingly. Since early 1957 rubber 
has reportedly been smuggled abroad at an annual rate of something like 
150,000 tons—over a fifth of total Indonesian production—and since 195] 
registered exports of copra have fallen to a half, largely because that much 
copra is leaving the country by entirely illegal means. 

The rebels may have failed to persuade the Sumatran population to fight 
for them, but the businessmen of the islands will probably need no en- 
couragement to persevere with their currency boycott of Jakarta except 
when an (unbribable) soldier is actually standing at their door. There 
remains a fundamental distortion, and source of friction, within the economy 
so long as Java consumes four-fifths of the national imports while producing 
only a seventh of its exports. The instinct for economic autonomy in the 
outer territories will be strengthened if the rebels, now cleared from 
Sumatra, can still preserve their base in the northern Celebes. The central 
government is therefore faced with the choice of either making its adminis- 
tration effective or seeing its exchange reserves finally run out. If the 
exchange crisis does come to a head, the Java Government will have to 
turn abroad for help on a massive scale. ‘The credits already granted by 
Russia and China show the most likely way it may turn. The logic of the 
dissidents’ policy runs in an unexpected direction; it will soon pose some 
very difficult questions for the West. 


An Artist's Sketchbook: No. 54 


BRITISH BANKS IN-TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Barclays Bank, Steyning 


interesting series of prestige advertisements in the national dailies 

pointing out that the firm’s policy was to preserve carefully, so far as 
reasonably possible, the architectural qualities of all the old premises they 
acquired. This idea might well be followed by any of the great banks, all of 
which have a notable record in this connection. Several examples have 
appeared in the pages of the sketchbook. A further one is the subject of this 
month’s drawing of Barclays Bank in Steyning, nestling at the foot of the 
south downs in Sussex. The little town is very fine architecturally. It has 
ancient and quaint thatched cottages, a picturesque old grammar school and, 
on each side of the long street which forms most of Steyning, many fine 


eighteenth century houses. 


rons few years ago a famous firm of manufacturing chemists ran an 
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Specially drawn for The Banker 
by Geoffrey S. Fletcher 


Obviously in this setting one would have to be most careful in adapting 
an existing building to ensure its conformity. This small bank is a most 
praiseworthy example of what can be done when great tact is exercised in 
whatever alterations are necessary. A charming bow window lends a suit- 
able and pleasing character to the frontage; its small panes of leaded glass 
are not only suitable artistically, but add a delightful variety from the 
infinite number of reflections they cast. On either side are well-designed 
doorways, linking up stylistically with the other doorways on each side. 
One of the doors is of conventional width, but the main door to the bank 
has double doors under the single cornice. Slightly curved steps harmonize 
with the bow window and, like the glass, break up the severity. The 
whole of the front is in fine brickwork, the oldest part being above, where 
the windows are of a pattern that was common at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 
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Other People’s Salaries 


A BANKER’S COMPARISON 





































By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


a 


OMPARISON of salaries in different occupations, or even in 

the same occupation, is an extraordinarily difficult exercise; 

information is not generally made public, and where it can be 

gleaned from advertisements and the like it may not always 
represent a faithful reflection of the average that is actually being paid. 
But while the information available 1s too sporadic to permit any systematic 
or accurate survey, it can be used to give a general impression, particularly 
to those interested in the prospects at the earlier stages of a career: with 
important exceptions, top salaries in Britain have traditionally been wrapped 
in mystery. In this article some of the published information about men’s 
salaries—women’s salaries are excluded throughout for the sake of sim- 
plicity—is assembled around a central thread of the salaries paid by the 
big deposit banks. ‘There is actually more information available to-day 
about bank salaries than about most other salaries, which seems to imply 
a self-confidence on the part of the managements that has not always been 
apparent in the past. 

For the purpose of broad comparison salaries can be divided into two | 
groups, those of men up to about 35, for whom in a wide range of employ- | 
ment generalized salary scales are in operation, and those of men over 35, 
whose salaries are generally dependent upon their success in their work. 
About the first group a fair amount of information is available—though few 


( 
business employers emulate the banks and the civil service in publishing t 
their scales. But about the second group employers tend to be silent, or | ¢ 
to indulge in imprecise optimism—with the notable exception of the civil . 
service, which tells everything. Recently, the banks have distinguished . 
themselves by making public specific “‘ high ”’ salaries to which the ambitious t 
youngster can aspire. i a 
The two-level comparison confronts the young man entering employment i 4 
with his most difficult choice: should he aim for immediate reward or 
should he look to the future ? Career employments like banking, insurance | 
and the civil service have certainly lost many promising young men to _ 
competitors who could offer jam to-day in the knowledge that they were lq 
not committed for still more jam to-morrow. In a period in which the age i 7 
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of ..warriage is falling, even among “ responsible ” young people, this is no 
doubt inevitable; but the lower level comparisons in this article suggest 
that the banks have gone some way towards meeting the problem. In 
considering the future prospect, young men and their parents have always 
to bear in mind that all the figures they can get hold of relate to the present 
day. ‘The starting salary is sure enough, the scale is usually pretty certain 
too, but beyond that everything is much more doubtful; no business can 
guarantee that in fifteen or twenty years it will be paying {x for any par- 
ticular job. ‘That, of course, is why employers are reluctant to be precise 
about top salaries; but in practice the young man would surely welcome 
more information about the top salaries of to-day, coupled with no matter 
how many cautions and caveats about the future. 

Comparisons of starting salaries must also, of course, take account of the 
age and educational qualifications of the entrant. Banks and insurance 
companies can reasonably claim that their basic salaries can be properly 


TABLE I 
CLERICAL SALARIES COMPARED 


{. per annum at 


Age 16 Age 21 Age 30 Age 31 
Banks: approx average of scales, excluding 
London allowance of £60 or more... 2605 385 800 840 
Civil Service (London rates): 
Clerical .. Ms sl 7 - 250 400: scale rising 
to {725 
Boots Pure Drug Co ae ie ee 169 380 ~— -— 
British Telecommunications Research .. 157 445 ~-= — 
J] & P Coats i i ” ye 240 425 -— = 
Halifax Building Society .. - “a 220* — 675* - 
Port of London Authority 281 — — 731 
Clerical Salaries Analysis: 
Average Average Average Average 
under 20 over 20 under 30 over 30 
Grades: A... ty i us 175 410 — — 
a” ‘e¢ 4 as - 215 425 ~~ = 
i “a ea Sg - -- — 430 490 


* Subject to bonus additions at present 20 per cent. 


compared only with those paid by other employers who ask for no more 
than a fair GCE at ordinary level; the young man who has spent a further 
five or six years in getting a first-class honours degree will not be satisfied 
with the bank clerk’s salary, even as adjusted for graduates (though some 
industrial concerns to-day to recruit at “‘ school leaving”’ age and thereafter 
to put their brightest recruits through university courses). Again, looking 
at bank salaries at the level of branch managers, it is important to remem- 
ber that most of the men earning them left school at 16 or thereabouts. 

A whole range of other factors affecting salaries or ancillary to them 
must for the most part be ignored in this brief study. Pension rights, for 
so long the weighty attraction held out by banks, insurance companies and 
the civil service, can to-day be omitted from the discussion without much 
serious distortion, since the exceptional employments have become those 
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without pension schemes. The more important distinction tends to be 
whether the pension scheme involves employees’ contributions. The 
deduction, usually of the order of 5 per cent, can make detailed comparison 
misleading, but it seems that a majority of salaries incur pension deductions. 
There is no discussion here of employment overseas, where salaries almost 
invariably tend to be higher than for comparable work in Britain ; they tend 
to be higher in London too, and some figures cited below may refer to London 
rates. Other ancillary matters, from luncheon vouchers to a “‘ car on the firm’’, 
substantial though some of them may loom in individual cases, are largely 
undocumented. 

In line with these benefits are the particular perquisites of particular 
employments—the railwayman’s free and privilege travel, the insurance 
employee’s free insurance cover (which may be equivalent to an 8 per 
cent bonus on salary), matched in the banks by the minor benefit of charge- 
free and interest-bearing current accounts and the major benefit of housing 
loans at preferred rates. ‘The five-day week is always an important attrac- 
tion, and its absence in the banks has been long regarded as one of the 
difficulties in bank recruitment, especially in London. ‘The banks are 
making valiant efforts to increase the number of Saturdays off, and may 
eventually achieve a five-day working week with five and a half days’ opening, 
but that is not yet, and to the extent that Saturday has ceased to be a com- 
mercial working day banks must suffer in this particular comparison. 


TABLE II 
TEN OCCUPATIONS COMPARED 
ULTIMATE 
BEGINNINGS MIDDLE RANGES PROSPECTS 

Actuaries... .. $£850-1,250 on quali- £1,250-2,000 mid- Upto £5,000 or even 
fication. thirties. more. 

Advertising . . .. £400—juniors in £1,000-3,000 and 
specialized fields more 
£600—graduates. 

Banking - .. £250 (17)—£750-800 ‘‘ Some thousands” ‘“ Higher posts ”’ get- 
(30+). getting £1,000—. ting £2,000-3,000 

and more. 

Civil aviation (BOAC) 2nd officer £1,103- Senior captain 

‘+ 1,344. £2,926-3,167. 
Hospital administra- £206 (16)-£335 (21) £,335-983 in various Finance officer £650- 
tion. . grades. 1,738, chief adminis- 
tration officer £890- 
2,544. 
(These salaries stated to be under review) 
Insurance .. ~. £325 (21)-£775 (35) Many senior posts £2,000-3,000 and over. 
Public relations... —- ** Most top-rank public relations officers get 
between £1,500 and £2,500, but many 
earn more than this ”’. 

Solicitor .. .. Salaried assistant, after “Potentially high ”’. 
5 years’ articles £500- Salaried posts in 
600. civil service up to 

£2,150. 

Teaching (Burnham {475-900 (after 17 years). With 4 years’training Head teachers’ 

scales). and first or second class degree £650-1,075 allowances, from 
(after,17 years), plus ‘‘ responsibility’ pay. £150-1,000-—. 


Town planning .. After examination, Chief planning as- County planning 
£550-800. sistants £850-1,100. officers £2,500-—. 
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Conversely, they do not do so badly in length of holiday: a fortnight is the 
standard over a surprisingly wide field, and while the civil service, and of 
course teaching in all its gradations from university to secondary modern 
school, offer longer holidays than banks, there are not so many other employ- 
ments that can better the ultimate four weeks of the banking rank and file 
and the managerial four and a half weeks. 

With all these subsidiary attractions and shortcomings in mind, the 
available figures of salaries may now be compared. ‘The bank salary scales, 
from entry at 17 to something past 30, are published and can fairly be 
compared with the civil service clerical grade. It is of interest to compare 
them at the same time with the civil service executive grade, which pre- 
supposes GCE at advanced level; the banks give a year’s seniority on the 
scale for advanced level. ‘Table I includes a few examples from industry and 
commerce; these are taken from the 1958 Directory of Opportunity for School 
Leavers. A final selection is provided from the latest Clerical Salaries Analysis 
published by the Office Management Association. These figures relate to the 
whole country, and are averages of salaries in “‘ all industries ’’, for the three 
lowest grades of clerical work analysed: the comparable figure for Grade F, 
representing the most senior and responsible clerk, was £730. ‘The figures 
are for March, 1956, rather more than eighteen months earlier than most 
of the other salaries dealt with in this article. 

A wider and less detailed comparison may be culled from the new edition 
of the Careers Encyclopaedia,* which contains information on a very wide 
range of employment: baking and banking are alphabetical neighbours. 
The material on each employment was either written or approved by the 
appropriate professional body, so that such salary information as is given 
(and a great number of the entries in which detailed information would 
have been most welcome have only the vaguest generalizations about salaries 
and prospects) is presumably cast in as favourable a light as possible. ‘Table II 
presents a few in which an outline of the career in £ s d is discernible. 
It will be seen that this almost arbitrary group of employments includes 
some with an element of pre-employment qualification, and to this extent 
it forms a bridge to a third group of figures, these being taken from the 
current Directory of Opportunities for Graduates.t| Information here on the 
detail of salaries is no more ample; but entries are by firms and not by 
professions and industries collectively. All the particulars relate to gradu- 
ates: aS was pointed out earlier, there is no fair comparison between these 
salaries and the clerical salaries dealt with earlier. 

Amid this variety is a clear enough pattern. ‘lhe graduate gets an 
immediate reward for his extra years’ education. ‘Taking £700 as the 
graduate’s expectation at say, 23, we see him better off by £235 a year than 
the bank clerk of the same age. He has, of course, done without the 
aggregate of nearly £1,800 that the bank clerk has received in the previous 
five years, though often he will have received a subsistence grant; more- 
over, as he is in the right job, he may have good prospects: say, £1,000 a 

* Cleaver Hume Press, 15s. 

’ Cornmarket Press, 195%, Ss. 6d. 
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year by the time he is 28, when the bank clerk may still have only £800 
when he is 30. One bank entry is here included for comparison as being the 
most detailed of the bank announcements made in the book; the other bank 
entries will be referred to below. 

So much for the first-stage, broadly predictable, prospects; what lies 
ahead ? One interesting selection is to be found in a study by Dr George 
Copeman of Promotion and Pay for Executives,* in which fifty inter- 
views ‘‘in depth ”’ with commercial and industrial executives are analysed. 
All information given was confidential, so none of the employments is 


identified. 


Average Number Average 
Executives Number’ Annual Lowest Highest of Income of 
Income Graduates Graduates 
£, £, £, 
Under 40... - 15 1,946 1,100 3,250 7 1,885 
40-49 mn ~ 17 3,409 1,500 7,000 2 2,425 
50 and over.. ty 13 5,973 1,650 15,000 3 4,833 


The numbers considered here are, of course, so small that no general con- 
clusions can be drawn from these figures, which Dr Copeman offers with 
all proper caution; but certain characteristics stand out. As is to be 
expected, the proportion of graduates is appreciably higher in the youngest 


TABLE III 
SOME STARTING SALARIES FOR GRADUATES 


Bakelite Ltd - nde .. About £700. 

Beecham Group Ltd we .. £600-700. 

S. H. Benson Ltd ‘i .. About £600. 

Co-operative Insurance Society £500, rising by annual increments to over £1,050 on 
Ltd qualification (normally at age 26-30), and then to at 


least £1,350. Openings for early promotion to 
: salaries rising to £2,000 a year and over. 

de Havilland Propellers Ltd .. Upto 26, £625-925. 

Thomas de la Rue and Co Ltd... f600, ‘The recruit “ is expected to justify £1,000 per 
annum in approximately five years from starting ” 

Dexion Ltd ‘s gh .. ‘Not below” £600. By the time he ts 30 a graduate 
would be expected to be earning £1,000 per annum 
and perhaps considerably more. 


Kalamazoo Ltd .. ie .. £750 during training. 

Midland Bank .. - .. £399-630 (22-26) (£454-697 in Central London). By 
31, £757 minimum (£854 in Central London). 
‘* A considerable proportion of the staff holds official 
appointments which carry remuneration ranging from 
approximately £1,300 to £3,000 per annum. ‘The 
highest posts within the bank, for which rewards are 
much greater, are open to any member of the staff ”’. 

Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life £550-600 according to degree. Minimum for qualified 

Assurance Society actuary {900 a year. ‘‘ Success as an inspector may 

lead to promotion to branch manager, an important 
executive post carrying a salary of £2,000 or more ”’. 

Tate and Lyle Ltd - .. £750-850 during training. ‘‘If a graduate is not 
making £1,500 or more after five to seven years he 
has not made the grade ”’. 

Unilever Ltd. £700 during training. ‘“‘After three years provided a 
man has made the grade he will get a minimum salary 
of £1,100”’. 


* Business Publications and Batsford, 1957, 18s. 
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age group. But it is intriguing to note that the average salaries of the 
graduate in all three age groups is rather lower than the general average. 
The lowest salaries in the three groups are those of, respectively, a chief 
accountant (A.C.I.S. but no degree), aged 36; a sales manager (no stated 
qualifications), aged 46; a factory manager (A.M.I.Mech.E. but no degree), 
aged 45; and a managing director (no stated qualifications), aged 56. 

There is, of course, no close pattern amongst the rewards offered by private 
industry (which employs almost all the executives here analysed). ‘The 
size of the employing organization, the forces of supply and demand, both 
for product and for personnel, the personality of the employee—all these 
time-honoured factors are as strongly operative to-day as ever. But against 
this scanty background of information about “top ”’ salaries we may now 
set some top civil service salaries—those of the administrative class—and 
such information as is available of top bank salaries. ‘The remuneration of 
the men in Whitehall is publicly documented; that of the chiefs in Lombard 
Street is not, but some fair indications have lately been given. The 
chairman of Barclays Bank, in an article in the Sunday Times last October 
(before the special revisions undertaken at the end of the year), wrote: 

‘The manager of a branch bank of moderate size (say, staff of twenty) may 
expect to enjoy the distinction of having reached the surtax class and of 
thus ranking officially as a rich man; a ranking from which he would no 
doubt willingly be downgraded. ‘Those who attain the higher adminis- 
trative posts, either in London or in local centres, may expect to reach and 
pass the figure of £5,000, which is the emolument of a Cabinet Minister— 
and with rather more security of tenure. In Barclays Bank [excluding the 
affiliates], of whose affairs alone I can speak with exact knowledge, we have 
over 400 ‘“‘rich men”’ of varying ages, of whom twenty-one are “ Cabinet 
Ministers ’’; of the latter, nine have university degrees. 
In the Directory of Opportunities for Graduates, in addition to the Midland 
Bank figures quoted earlier, we find Lloyds Bank claiming that “‘ many ”’ 
of its 2,400 managerial appointments carry salaries of over £2,500; Martins 
states that managerial salaries range “ between {£1,350 and £3,000 and 
beyond ”’, and the Westminster cites a range from “ £1,335 to over £3,000 ”’. 
We may reasonably infer that in all of the large banks to-day there are 
branch managers getting more than {3,000 a year. No doubt there are 
very few of them, perhaps no more than a handful in each bank, but they 
are a significant pointer to the still higher salaries of top management in 
the head office administrations: £10,000 would not seem to be an unreason- 
able guess at an average for general managers. 

Salaries of the administrative class of the civil service—recruited almost 

entirely from the universities—can be tabulated in outline: 


Assistant principal .. - ~ £635-1,110 
Principal i i - - £1,450-2,050 
Assistant secretary .. am 7 £2,100-2,700 
Under secretary - +s - £3,400 
Deputy secretary 7 a a £,4,250 
Permanent secretary .. - - £6,000 


These salaries all apply to men—though women’s salaries are gradually 
being raised to equal levels. 
The general picture here presented, patchy as it is, does suggest that if 
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the banks now have a self-confidence in the matter of salaries that they 
seemed to lack a few years ago, they have some reason for it. It was 
remarked earlier that in this discussion there were many factors ignored, 
including the expense allowances that in the popular imagination pay for a 
much higher standard of living than any ascertainable salaries would cover. 


(It is perhaps worth noting that Dr Copeman says, “ ‘The vast majority of 


the fifty executives interviewed receive only small payments for expenses, 
as and when incurred. ‘They receive little or no ‘ benefit ’ from expenses ”’), 
But in any discussion of fringe benefits the much misused word “ security ” 
still has its place. Like pensioned retirement, the security of the career 
employments in its traditional meaning has lost, at least for the time being, 
much of its peculiar attraction; but in another sense it is still a fringe benefit 
of greater or less importance in all the career employments. 

Of Dr Copeman’s executives only three had made no change in their 
job throughout their career; in 1956 these three were getting res spectively 
£3,750 at 41, as a senior executive (following on a career as a pilot in the 
same organization); £1,900 at 48 as departmental executive; and £3,000 
at 50 as general works manager. One may stop a long way short of arguing 
that frequent job changes imply the existence of a “‘ rat race’’, and yet 
remember that in banking (as in insurance and the civil service) any position 
once achieved is not lightly lost: “‘ career’’ employers stand by their 
mistakes, unless they are very grave ones. 

It may be reasonably suggested that the more dramatic rewards go to 
those who sell things, and to those who are prepared to change employer 
fairly freely in the first twenty years or so of their career. ‘That there are 
many such dramatic rewards in industry and commerce is obvious enough 
in common observation; though the national income figures for 1956 show 
only 64,000 incomes—one-quarter of 1 per cent of the incomes of the 
working population—of over £5,000. One would not expect the career 
employments to be paying a majority of these top salaries. Unfortunately, 
even when figures of “top” salaries are > available, they rarely give any 


BANK OF CEYLON 


The Bank of Ceylon, established as a State-aided bank by the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, has played an important part in the development and 
progress of the Dominion. With wide local experience, a network 
of branches in the Island, a fully-equipped Foreign Department, a 
London Office and correspondents throughout the world, the Bank 
can confidently place its services at the disposal of bankers and merchants who wish 
to do business with Ceylon. 








Regd. Head Office: Central Office: London Office: 
BRISTOL ST., COLOMBO BANK of a ge ot BUILDING 48-54 MOORGATE, 
lock) LONDON, E.C.2 
| YORK STREET, COLOMBO Gotinas tains 
Mereign Department: City Office: 35 GAFFOOR BUILDING, 
YORK STREET, COLOMBO 41 BRISTOL ST., COLOMBO COLOMBO 


Branches: PETTAH (COLOMBO), KANDY, GALLE, JAFFNA, TRINCOMALEE, PANADURA, 
KURUNEGALA, BADULLA, BATTICAL OA, KALUTARA, NEGOMBO, CHILAW, 
AMPARAIT, ANURADHAPURA, WELLAWATTE, MATARA 


Pay Offices: TALAIMANNAR PIER, KANKESANTURAI AIRPORT, COLOMBO PASSENGER 
TERMINAL, RATMALANA AIRPORT 
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particular interest of the figures given by Mr Tuke for Barclays Bank. 
It happens that some information is now available about salaries in 


the same bank at the ‘‘ middle” level, that is, below top management 
at head office. The Staff Association of Barclays Bank, after last 
vear’s revision, issued a questionnaire to members, and an analysis of 


answers representing a sample of between 25 and 40 per cent of the total 


TABLE IV 
BARCLAYS BANK SALARY SURVEY, JANUARY, 1958 
BRANCH MANAGERS AND ASSISTANT MANAGERS ‘* OVERSCALE UNAPPOINTED (MALE) ’’* 
Assistant Percentage receiving salaries in 
Managers Managers ranges: 
Percentage receiving yA yA Ages 32-35: yA 
salary below: . . 
y | £800- 840 32.5 
between: £901-—1,000 16.0 
£1,350—-1,549 .. 20.0 83 
£1,550-1,749 .. 35.0 3 Ages 36-39 
‘1,750-1,999 .. 7.4 — , : 
72'000-2'499 14 i Lo MO... 42.0 
£2,500 and over 3.5 : & 01—1,000 si 34.0 
| £1,001-1,050 .. 7 4.0 
Average salary up to: f i 
5 5 at —_— oor — Aves 40-50: 
. t< 2 ,é ) ——e . 
= 15 a. | { 853 ao. {841-— 900 .. a 0.4 
16-20 ° >’ 067 ; £901-1,000 .. . 53.5 
21-30... 2.340) : £1,001-1,050_.. - 30.1 
aver 30 ”  ** 9’ga7 ¢  1,A4TS £1,051-1,100 .. “ 12.0 
” eile. £1,101 and over = 4.0 
CHIEF CLERKS, CLERKS-IN-CHARGE AND 
APPOINTED FIRST CLERKS Ages 51-60: 
Chief Clerks and First £901-1,000_.. - 18.5 
Clerks-in-Charge Clerks £1,001-1,050_.. - 30.5 
Percentage receiving pA yA £1,051-1,100 .. . oy 
salary below: £1,101-1,150 .. sie ~~ 
£1,000 os * 11 £1,151-1,200 5.5 
between: £1,201-1,250 a 2.0 
£1,000-1,049 | 14 £1,251 and over .. Negligible 
£1,050—1,099 0.8 30 
1,1¢ ( 93 f - 
ah +4 a ni = SCALE STAFF (MEN) (AGE 27-31) a 
a 200-1 ,299 51.5 2 ey | ° 
£,1,300—1,400 11.7 — Percentage receiving salaries above 


Pat 401 and over 1.6 — scale... ‘a - 56.45 
This survey was compiled from information received from members at the Staff Asso- 
ciation. Exact figures are not available of the number of the bank’s staff in the various 
categories here analysed, but it is estimated that the numbers replying to the questionnaire 
represent a sample which in all categories is at least 25°% and in some cases 40% of the 
relevant total. 
* Comprises men over 31 (limit of ‘‘ scale ”’ salaries) who have not attained “ appointed ”’ 
rank. 


appeared in March in the first issue of the Association’s magazine Essay. 
The figures apply to men over 31, who have passed beyond the “ scale ”’; 
but the analysis shows also that more than half the men aged 27-31 are 
receiving salaries higher than scale. The figures for branch managers and 
other “‘ overscale ”’ salaries will be scrutinized with the greatest interest, in 
other banks and by the public. Certainly comparison of jobs would be 
much easier if statistics of this kind were more generally available. 
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No “Freezing” ot 
Letter of Credit 


By LAURENCE WEBLEY 


WO questions of major importance for the smooth financing of 

international trade through the mechanism of commercial credits 

have recently come before the courts. How far, if at all, is the 

duty of a banker to pay under a confirmed letter of credit affected 
by a dispute between the commercial parties to the underlying contract ? 
Secondly, before making payment against documents as prescribed by the 
credit, should a banker obtain positive evidence of compliance with con- 
ditions laid down in those documents; and, failing such evidence, is he 
entitled to refuse payment? ‘These questions stemmed from the same 
underlying contract, but they figured in two quite distinct actions brought 
before the courts at the end of last year.* 

In November, 1957, a Jordanian firm, Hamzeh Malas & Sons, of 
Amman, arranged for two confirmed letters of credit for £23,000 each to 
be opened with the Midland Bank Ltd in favour of British Imex Industries 
Ltd from whom they were buying a quantity of steel bars or rods. The 
bars were to be shipped out to Jordan in two instalments. 

On December 9, 1957, after British Imex Industries had obtained pay- 
ment for the first delivery by drawing upon the first credit, Malas & Sons 
applied to the court for an injunction’ to stop the company from drawing 
upon the other, alleging that the goods in the first shipment were defective 
and below contract quality. The judge granted the injunction until shortly 
before the end of banking hours on the following day, when the credit was 
due to expire; but, on further application on the morning of that day he 
refused to extend it up to the expiry time, on the ground that he had no 
jurisdiction. Malas & Sons thereupon appealed to the Court of Appeal 
and obtained a virtually instantaneous hearing. 

They argued that the court had wide discretionary powers to grant such 
an injunction. The defendant company, they affirmed, had already 
received £23,000 under a contract which they, the plaintiffs, had repudiated 
and were entitled to repudiate; they therefore sought to prevent the 
defendant from making further drawings. 





* Briefly discussed in The Banker’s annual legal review, ‘‘ Banks and Businessmen in the 
Courts ”’, in the issue of January, 1958.—kpDIToR. 
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British Imex Industries Ltd, while not agreeing that the court had power 
to grant an injunction in such a case, also pointed out that they had a 
contract with the bank. ‘That contract provided that, on the proper docu- 
ments being presented, the bank would pay; and the bank had no right to 
refuse to pay. ‘This, they declared, was the whole basis on which exporters 
sold to overseas purchasers. If the injunction was granted the entire 
procedure of the use of letters of credit in trade would be upset. 

Giving judgment, Jenkins, LJ, took note of the complaints made of the 
quality of the first consignment, observing that the plaintiffs sought to secure 
themselves for any damages to which they might eventually be entitled 
by preventing drawings under the second letter of credit. In the plaintiff’s 
view that credit represented only a sum earmarked for goods under a 
contract they were entitled to repudiate. But, the court continued, it 
seemed plain that the opening of a confirmed letter of credit was a bargain 
between the banker and a vendor of goods that laid an absolute obligation 
on the banker to pay, whatever the disputes between the parties to the 
transaction as to the quality of the goods. An elaborate commercial system 
had been built up on the footing that bankers’ confirmed credits were of 
that character. Moreover, when the exporters were resellers of goods, the 
practice was to finance the payments made to their suppliers against the letter 
of credit. ‘That whole system of financing would break down completely if a 
dispute between the vendor and purchaser was to have the effect of “‘ freezing”’ 
the letter of credit. For these compelling reasons the court refused the 
injunction though they were unanimously of the opinion that they had 
jurisdiction to grant one.* 

On the same day—-December 10, the day of expiry of the credit—British 
Imex Industries Ltd presented to the Midland Bank Ltd all the documents 
referred to in the letter of credit and sight drafts for £21,468, but the bank 
refused to pay—on the ground that the bills of lading did not certify that 
the goods had been properly marked. Accordingly, on December 11, the 
company issued a writ against the bank claiming this sum, damages and 
interest, alleging that the bank was in breach of the letter of credit. ‘The 
action was transferred to the commercial court.T 

The Midland Bank had stated in a letter to the plaintiff company, dated 
November 6, ‘* Advice of Arab Bank Ltd. Irrevocable Credit. We have 
to inform you that we have received advice from the Arab Bank Ltd, 
Amman, that they have opened with us their irrevocable credit in favour 
of yourselves on account of Hamzeh Malas & Sons, Amman, to the extent 
of £23,000, valid at this office until November 30, 1957, and available by 
your drafts at sight accompanied by triplicated commercial invoice, original 
certified by chamber of commerce . . . shipped bills of lading in complete 
set issued to order and blank endorsed ‘ Aqaba Jordan’ evidencing current 
shipment by the s.s./m.v. latest 30.11.57 from any European port... 
transhipment prohibited . . . to Aqaba in one of several shipments of the 
undermentioned goods; about 520 long tons reinforcing steel bars . . . at 





* Hamzeh Malas & Sons v British Imex Industries Ltd. 19581 All ER 262. 
+ British Imex Industries vy Midland Bank Ltd. 1958 1 All ER 264, 
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£42 17s 6d per long ton basic... C & F Agqaba”’. Later, on November 13, 
1957, the Midland Bank advised the plaintiff company that the validity of 
the credit had been extended to December 10, 1957, and that it was now 
confirmed by them. ‘They undertook to honour, on presentation, all drafts 
in accordance with the terms of the credit. In consequence, the plaintiffs’ 
paid the bank’s confirmation commission of {18. 

The goods were actually shipped from Antwerp in the Nordstern on 
November 27. ‘The bills of lading bore on their face “ shipped at Antwerp 
in apparent good order and condition, weight, measure, marks, numbers, 
quality, contents and value unknown. . . ”. The marks, numbers of 
packages, description of packages and goods and the approximate gross 
weights were also given and “ Freight to be prepaid’ was written on the 
face. ‘The printed clauses and conditions on the backs of the bills included 
a paramount clause which provided that the Hague Rules should apply to 
the contract. There were also additional clauses and one of these, 
‘Clause B’’, provided in respect of iron and steel, angles, bars, channels, 
etc., ““ Vessel not responsible for correct delivery and all expenses incurred 
at port of discharge consequent upon insufficient securing or marking will 
be payable by consignees unless (a) every piece is distinctly and permanently 
marked with oil paint; (6) every bundle is securely fastened, distinctly and 
permanently marked with oil paint and metal tagged so that each piece or 
bundle can be distinguished at port of discharge’”’. ‘The bank based its 
refusal to pay on the ground that the bills of lading had contained no 
evidence to show that this additional clause had been complied with. 

The court (Salmon, J) remarked that if, as seemed not unlikely, the 
bank’s customers had said the bank was not entitled to pay the credit, it 
was not at all surprising that the bank felt obliged to resist the plaintiffs’ 
claim for payment in order to obtain a court order for its own protection. 

The case, said Salmon, J, raised a novel and important point. This 
was: Is it necessary for bills of lading in this form to contain an acknow- 
ledgment that the printed terms as to marking and securing have been 
complied with, or is the bill of lading acceptable so long as it contains no 
endorsement or clausing to the effect that this printed clause has not been 
complied with ? 

The plaintiffs had called a witness-of some 30 years’ experience in the 
exporting and importing business, including iron and steel, who was on the 
council of the London Chamber of Commerce, deputy chairman of its 
exporting and importing committee and a member of its trade terms com- 
mittee. He had said that the clause in question was not unusual. Many 
bills of lading contained such a clause and many did not. But the witness 
had never heard of a bill of lading that did contain it being objected to on 
the ground that there was no statement that the clause had been complied 
with. In his experience such bills were invariably accepted as good without 
any statement of this kind. The evidence of this expert witness was uncon- 
tradicted and not seriously challenged and the court accepted it. 

It followed that if the bank were right in its contention, the practice of 
those concerned with the export and import of iron and steel would be 
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revolutionized. In the court’s view when a credit called for bills of 
lading, in normal circumstances, clean bills of lading were meant. A“ clean 
bill of lading ”’ had never been exhaustively defined but the court thought 
that it was a bill without reservation as to the apparent good order of the 
goods or packing. In the court’s judgment these bills of lading were 
plainly clean. The bank’s contention, that they were defective because 
they did not contain an express acknowledgment of compliance with 
clause B, could not be accepted. 

The bank had no right to insist on such an acknowledgment. Its case 
was that it was its duty, for its confirmation commission of £18, to read 
through the many clauses on the back of these bills, to consider clause B's 
legal effect and call for an acknowledgment of compliance. ‘The court 
doubted whether banks were under any greater duty to their correspondents 
than to satisfy themselves that the correct documents had been presented 
to them and that the bills of lading bore no endorsements of clauses by 
shipowners or shippers that could or might mean some defect in goods 
or packing. 

In this case, even if the bank was concerned with the endorsed clauses 
and their legal implications, clause B did not require an acknowledgment by 
the shipowner that it had been complied with. As the shipment was from 
Antwerp, the Hague Rules were compulsorily applied to it. Article IV, 
Rule 2, of these rules provided that the carrier and the ship should not be 
responsible for loss caused by insufficiency of packing or marks and it had 
never been suggested that when this rule applied the bill of lading should 
contain an acknowledgment of sufficient packing and marking. 

The plaintiffs’ argument—that if clause B went no further than Article IV, 
Rule 2, an acknowledgment could not be necessary; and if it went further 
and lessened the liability of carrier and vessel, it was void under Article II, 
Rule 8, which provided against such liability being lessened—was sound. 

The bank had conceded, rightly, that clause B did go further than 
Article IV, Rule 2, and so far as it did it was null and void. Accordingly, 
the court held the plaintiffs entitled to succeed. 

These cases are authority for the proposition that a banker is under an 
absolute obligation to pay under a confirmed letter of credit, whatever the 
dispute between the parties; and that he is not obliged to concern himself 
with the printed clauses on the back of a bill of lading when the credit 
merely provides for payment on the presentation of the bills, beyond seeing 
that there is no endorsement or clausing by the shipowner or shipper that 
could mean that the goods or their packing was defective. 

The particular clause relied on by the bank in this case, in any event, 
called for no special acknowledgment in so far as it agreed with the Hague 
Rules and, in so far as it exceeded these rules, it was void. 

This litigation also shows how promptly such disputes can be settled by 
the commercial court. As the trial judge remarked, “‘ judgment is now being 
delivered just 11 days after the issue of the writ. ‘This case illustrates very 
well the speed and convenience with which the commercial community can 
have its disputes determined in this court when it chooses to resort to it’. 
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AMERICAN REVIEW 





HE index of industrial produc- 

tion fell further in April, by 2 

points to 126 on its seasonally- 
adjusted level. This marked a new low 
point for the current recession, a fall 
of almost 7 per cent since the turn of 
the year and of 13 per cent since 
August. Despite this new setback in 
the physical volume of output, some 
indicators in mid-May were beginning 
to suggest at least a temporary halt to 
the downward curve of production. 
Steel output had then regained rather 
more than 50 per cent of this year’s 
rated capacity, and there was some 
modest improvement in freight load- 
ings and power production, while 
assemblies of passenger cars reached 
their highest since March. ‘The auto- 
mobile industry, however, remains fairly 
pessimistic about the near-term outlook 
and reports in mid-May indicated that 
many factories would close down for a 
long “‘ vacation ’’ this summer so as tq 
bring stocks of unsold cars down to 
reasonable levels before the beginning 
of the new model year. 


No Spiral Yet 

To an appreciable extent, the more 
hopeful feeling that emerged last month 
was rather negative in the sense that it 
reflected a view that ‘ things are not 
getting worse’’ and that there was no 
sign of a rapid deflationary spiral 
developing along the pattern of the 
depression years. ‘l'ypical pointers 
were that unemployment showed a 
small reduction, to 5,196,000 in muid- 
April (although the seasonally-adjusted 
rate rose from 7 to 7} per cent of the 
labour force) and that personal incomes 
rose a little in both March and April. 
At an annually adjusted rate of $342,800 
millions for April, the decline from 


August’s peak was scarcely above 1 per 
cent, contrasting sharply with the 
marked decline in output and the rise 
in unemployment. 

Some more positive evidence of 
improvement has also been noticeable. 
Retail sales in April, seasonally ad- 
justed, were up by about 2 per cent 
over March (although preliminary 
figures for early May made a rather 
less favourable showing), while housing 
starts in April regained a yearly level 
of 950,000, against a rate of 890,000 
both for February and March. It 
seems likely that easier credit condi- 
tions, coupled with the concessions 
made in down-payments for Federal- 
assisted construction, have played a 
useful part here. From now on, busi- 
ness activity should begin to receive 
some support from higher defence 
spending, as preliminary work on the 
new schedules is believed to have been 
completed. The Director of the Budget 
last month reaffirmed earlier estimates 
that 1958-59 will bring a deficit otf 
from $8,000-10,000 millions and that 
‘the nation is geared for a ‘* succession 
of $80,000-million budgets ’’, necessitat- 
‘ing new ceilings on the national debt. 

In the meantime, figures released tor 
the first quarter of 1958 show that 
gross national product was then even 
lower than preliminary figures sug- 
gested: at $422,000 millions, it was 
4 per cent down on the peak figure of 
$440,000 millions touched in the third 
quarter of last year, a setback consider- 
ably greater than those of 1953-54 and 
1948-49. ‘The yearly rate of consumer 
purchases fell by $1,200 millions to 
$281,200 millions. Modest setbacks in 
Federal spending were offset by increases 
by State and local authorities, but con- 
struction expenditures declined. 
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The biggest element in the decline, 
however, was the run-down of inven- 
tories, which from January to March 
reached a yearly rate of $9,000 millions 
(following the decline of $2,700 millions 
from October to December). It is this 
exceptional movement, which has been 
particularly sharp in the worst-hit indus- 
tries such as steel, that has given rise to 
hopes of a revival of output fairly soon. 

The other major deflationary element 
in January-March was a further fall of 
$2,500 millions in the yearly rate of 
capital expenditures by business, to 
$27,500 millions. Here, there is nothing 
to signal an early upturn. 


The Administration continued until 
mid-May to hold its hand on the issue 
of a tax cut, and continued to reject 
plans for a major public works pro- 
gramme. Hopes were dashed by the 
President’s statement late last month 
that he had considered and rejected the 
case for major fiscal reliefs. Advice from 
Congress, business advisory circles and 
economists continues to be decidedly 
confused, and confusing. In an address 
in New York, the President limited 
himself to expressing confidence in 
recovery and urging businessmen to 
resume “‘ normal’”’ buying of inventories 
and to go on investing. 


American Economic Indicators 


1957 1958 
1955 1956 1957 —— Bn -— 
Dec Feb Mar Apr 
Production and Business: 

*Industrial production (1947-49 — 100) 139 143 143 135 130 128 8 126 

*Gross private investment (billion $).. 60.6 65.9 64.4 61.3 51.8 — — 

*New plant and equipment (billion $) 28.7 35.1 37.0 36.2 34.1 — 32.6 

*Construction (billion $) 44.6 46.1 47.3 48.6 47.8 47.7 47.0 
Housing starts (000 units) 110.7 93.2 86.8 63.4 65.0 79.0 95.0 

*Business sales (billion $) 52.3 54.8 56.3 54.5 52.1 51.5 — 

*Business stocks (billion 5) 81.7 89.1 90.7 90.7 89.3 88.5 
Merchandise exports (million 5) 1,296 1,591 1,734 1,639 1,345 1,557 . 
Merchandise imports (million $) 949 1,051 1,082 1,141 962 - - 

Employment and Wages: 

*Non-farm employment (million) 50.1 51.9 52.5 52.0 51.1 50.7 50.6 
Unemployment (000s) 2,904 2,822 2,936 3,374 5,173 5,198 5,120 
Unemployment as °, labour force 4.4 4.2 4.3 5.0 7.7 7.7 7.5 
Hourly earnings (mfg) (S$) 1.88 1.98 2.007 2.10 2.10 2.11 2.11 
Weekly earnings (mfg) (S$) 76.52 79.99 82.39 82.74 80.64 80.45 80.81 

Prices: 

Moody commodity (1931 100) { —_ pe pe pt L391 398 396 39] 

Farm products (1947-49 =100) 89.6 88.4 90.9 92.6 96.1 100.5 97.9 

Industrial (1947-49 = 100) i 117.0 112.2 25.6 126.1 125.7 125.7 125.6 

Consumers’ index (1947-49 = 100) 114.5 116.2 120.2 121.6 122.5 123.3 

Credit and Finance: 

Bank loans (billion 5) . + 82.6 90.3 94.3 94.3 92.1 93.1 

Bank investments (billion S$) .. 78.3 74.8 75.6 75.6 76.5 78.4 - 

Bank loans (partial) (billion $) 26.7 31.3 32.2 32.2 30.4 31.0 30.2 

Consumer credit (billion $) 38.7 42.0 44.8 44.8 43.0 42.6 — 

Treasury bill rate (°,).. 1.75 2.66 3.27 3.10 1.56 Lo "8.82 

US Govt Bonds rate (°%) 2.84 3.08 3.47 3.30 3.28 349 3.88 

Money supply (billion $) .. 216.6 222.0 227.7 227.7 223.9 224.5 — 

Federal cash budget (-- or —) (mill $) -740 + 5,524 + 1,193 -4,435 +—3,993 —_  — 

NoteEs.—Starred items are seasonally credit show amounts outstanding at the end 


Latest figures are preliminary 
or estimated. Yearly figures are given for 
private investment and equipment for 
1955-57 and then quarterly figures at annual 
rates. Construction figures show monthly 
averages 1955-57. Business sales and stocks, 
money supply, bank loans and consumer 


adj usted. 


of the period. Moody’s commodity index 
shows high and low 1955-57, and end- 
month levels. Weekly bank loans are derived 
from partial returns only. Budget figures 
are cash totals. Quarterly figures are 
throughout shown in the middle month of 
the quarter. 
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Diisseldorf - Frankfurt (Main) - Hamburg 


More than 300 Branches in the 


Federal Republic of Germany 


Capital and Reserves DM 430 mi/lion 





Subsidiary in West Berlin: 


BERLINER DiSCONTO BANK 
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Representation in Saar Territory: 


SAARLANDISCHE KREDITBANK 
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INTERNATIONAL 


REVIEW 





ARGENTINA 


Import Curb— Early in Mlav_ the 
Government announced that no further 
import permits of any kind were being 
yranted for the time being and _ that 
permits already signed but undelivered 
would be held back. ‘This was the first 
move to implement the new austerity 
programme which President Frondizi 
had promised the country in his inaugural 
state of the nation speech to Congress 
at the end of April. ‘The President there 
declared that if present trends were 
allowed to continue Argentina would 
soon be facing external and _ internal 
bankruptcy. He pointed out that over 
the past three years the country had 
incurred a deficit in its external pay- 
ments totalling some US $764 millions. 
Higher Taxes ?—At the same time, 
President Frondizi pointed out, budget 
revenues now covered little more than a 
half of expenditures. ‘he Government 
would therefore have to strengthen its 
resources through higher taxes. 


AUSTRALIA 


Reserves Falling—'Ihe decline in ex- 
ternal reserves was slowed down during 
the first half of May by the receipt of the 
proceeds of the recent loan for $25 
millions in the New York market. But 
even so the Commonwealth Bank’s hold- 
ing of gold and foreign exchange was 
some £A27 millions lower in the middle 
of the month than at the beginning of 
the year. ‘The loss is attributable in 
part to the seasonal downturn in export 
earnings, but it appears to be rooted to 
some extent in a basic deterioration as a 
result of the fall in world prices for 
Australia’s main export products. 


Drawings on $ Pool—Official returns 
show that in the second half of last year 





Australia’s estimated drawings trom the 
sterling area gold and dollar pool were 
equivalent to {£A47 millions, double the 
amount drawn in the corresponding 
period a year before. 

Bank Squeeze Relaxed—Ihe Com- 
monwealth Bank released a further £ A20 
millions from the trading banks’ special 
(frozen) accounts towards the end of 
April to enable them to take advantage 
of the earlier removal of restrictions on 
their lending operations. 

Price Rise Resumed— After being 
halted for some six months, the rise in 
the price level has been resumed, mainly 
as a result of shortages of food items 
caused by drought. In recognition of 
the consequent tendency for the cost of 





T. F. WHITLEY 


Assistant General Manager, 
Royal Bank of Canada 








living to rise, the wage arbitration or- 
ganization has sanctioned an increase of 
5s a week in the basic wage rate. 


AUSTRIA 
World Bank Loan—The World Bank, 


in association with three American com- 
mercial banks, has granted a loan of $11 
millions to Austria for financing the 
modernization and expansion of eleven 
private industrial enterprises. ‘The loan 
is for a period of 18 vears and will bear 
interest at 53 per cent, amortization 
being due to begin in the autumn of 1959. 


BRAZIL 


Cruzeiro Weakens— [‘he decline in the 
value of the cruzeiro in the free market 
that began in the second quarter of 1957 
has gathered considerable momentum in 
recent months. In mid-May the pound 
sterling was quoted at some 380 cruzeiros, 
against 340 at the beginning of the 
month, 300 at the end of March and 
about 250 in December last. An equally 
sharp movement against Brazil has taken 
place in the rates quoted for foreign 
currencies at the periodic auctions of 
import exchange. 


Losses from Coffee Scheme—The 
deterioration has been attributed to the 
additional pressures that have been im- 
posed on the already weakened Brazilian 
economy by the restriction of coffee 
sales abroad under the agreement re- 
cently concluded with other’ Latin 
American coffee-producing states. This 
has aggravated external payments difh- 
culties by causing a further falling-oft 
in export earnings and has given new 
impetus to inflationary trends at home 
by forcing the Government to raise 
finance for buying up surplus coffee. 








been made to the International Monetary 
Fund for a dollar credit of $75 millions. 
But it appears that, as Brazil has already 
been granted an advance equal to the 
first 50 per cent of its quota, the Fund 
wants to see evidence that Brazil has 
embarked upon basic reforms before 
providing additional assistance. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Tax Reform—It has been announced 
in budget statements to the Legislative 
Councils of Kenya, Uganda and ‘Tan- 
ganvika that a new direct taxation struc- 
ture is being introduced in British East 
Africa. Income tax and surtax are 
being merged. At the same time the tax 
on company profits is being raised from 
5s to 5s 6d in the pound. 


CANADA 


Trade Mission Reports—'I‘he report 
of the 1957 trade mission to the United 
Kingdom urges British exporters to 
study the Canadian market and to im- 
prove their advertising and_ publicity 
both of their own products and of 
British achievements in_ general. A 
British trade mission, headed by Sir 
William Rootes, chairman of the UK 
Dollar Exports Council, visited Canada 
in May to make a further study of the 
possibilities of enlarging British exports 
to the Canadian market. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN 
FEDERATION 


Development Plan Cut—The Federa- 
tion’s development programme _ for 


4 — : 
1957-61 has been revised to reduce 


total outlays by 12 per cent, to £122 


- 


————— 
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IMF Holds its Hand—Application has 
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millions. The cut has been necessitated 
by the decline in the region’s financial 
resources caused in part by the slump in 
the world copper price and in part by 
the difficulty of raising loans on the 
London capital market. The main 
weight of the economies will fall on the 
railways, whose capital expenditure will 
be reduced by £10 millions to £29 
millions. Proposed expenditure on the 
Kariba hvdro-electric project is un- 
affected. 

No General Pessimism— [he Govern- 
ments annual economic report. sees 
little prospect of any substantial im- 
provement in the fortunes of the copper 
industry during the current year, point- 
ing out that it is doubtful whether the 
production cuts so far put into effect in 
the main producing countries are sufh- 
cient to correct the excess of supply 
over demand. ‘The report argues, how- 
ever, that though the economic condi- 
tions likely to be experienced by the 
Federation during the next twelve 
months would be austere by 1956-57 
standards, they were still prosperous by 
any normal measurement. It stressed 
that the copper industry could not be 
expectec to go on contributing the ab- 
normaliy high proportionate contribu- 
tions to general prosperity and resources 
for capital development achieved over 
the past two years. ‘The report added 
that the present situation contained many 
encouraging features. 
post-war investment was bearing fruit 
in the form of greater productivity and 
in the steady growth of both secondary 
and primary industry. 


DENMARK 


Bank Rate Cut—The Danish Bank rate 
was reduced from 5} to 5 per cent in 
the second half of April. This was the 
first change since the rate was raised 
trom 5 per cent in May, 1955, in an 
effort to curb the deterioration in the 
country’s external payments position 
that was then taking place. ‘The official 
decision to adopt an easier money policy 
can be attributed in part to the improve- 
ment in the country’s external payments; 
in recent months official holdings of 
vold and foreign exchange have risen 
bevond short-term foreign exchange 
commitments for the first time since 
the early 1950s. ‘The reduction is also 
partly attributable to indications that 
the countrv is beginning to move in the 


direction of a business recession. 


The high level of 


EGYPT 


Suez Canal Compensation— An agree- 
ment has been reached providing for 
the payment of compensation to the 
shareholders of the Suez Canal Company 
for the losses suffered as a result of the 
expropriation of its Egyptian assets in 
July, 1956. The agreement provides 
for the payment of some £29 millions 
sterling to the shareholders from Egypt’s 
blocked sterling balances over a six-year 
period. All assets of the company out- 
side Egypt are to be retained by the 
shareholders. 


Canal Widening— lhe Egyptian Canal 
Authority is starting work on a two-year 
scheme for enlarging the canal. It is 
expected that the project can be carried 
through largely from Egypt’s own re- 
sources, but it has been suggested that 
the World Bank may now be ready to 
grant some assistance. 


Germany Grants Export Cover— 
‘Talks between German and Egyptian 
officials in Bonn have resulted in an 
undertaking by Germany to allow the 
Hermes Export Risks Insurance or- 
ganization to underwrite risks on credits 
granted in respect of exports of German 
capital goods to Egypt for a total value 
of DM 395 millions. 


FRANCE 


New Exchange Fears— Lhe crisis pro- 
voked by the military revolt in Algiers 
last month accentuated the previous 
weakness in the franc in the international 
currency markets, and the franc moved 
to substantial discounts for forward 
delivery. Rumours have circulated that 
the exchange may shortly be allowed to 
Hoat. France incurred a deficit of $58 
millions with EPU in April, and has 
dipped deeply into its special credits 
(see page 378). 


GERMANY 


Gold Inflow Resumed—'lhe intlow of 
gold and foreign currencies into Ger- 
many’s reserves, which was halted for a 
while after the abatement of last year’s 
currency speculation, has been resumed 
in recent months, some $100 millions 
having been added to official holdings 
during March and April. ‘The outflow 
of hot money from the country after the 
rumours of an impending D-mark re- 
valuation had been shown to be without 
foundation has recently petered out; and 
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the reserves are now reflecting the con- 
tinuing surplus on current account. 
Activity Slackens—There has been a 
moderate downturn in internal economic 
activity in recent months. In official 
quarters it is not thought that this 
marks the start of a major recession. 
But the Minister of Finance, Herr Etzel, 
has stated that, should the country be 
hit by depression, the Government 
would use all available means to stimu- 
late economic activity, including bud- 
getary ones. 

Prepayments to Britain—'l‘he chair- 
man of the Bundesbank, Herr Blessing, 
has announced that three annual instal- 
ments of the country’s post-war debts 
to Britain involving a total sum of £22! 
millions will be repaid in advance. 
GATT Protest—The organization of the 
General Agreement on ‘lariffs and ‘l’rade 
has protested against the refusal of the 
German Government to abolish restric- 
tions on some 18 per cent of Germany’s 
imports. It is argued that Germany is 
no longer entitled to maintain such 
restrictions on the grounds of protecting 
its balance of payments. 


INDIA 


The Uncovered Gap—The Planning 
Commission has announced that the 
aggregate deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments over the period of the second 
five-year plan is now expected to 
amount to about Rs 17,000 millions, 
compared with the original estimate of 
Rs 11,000 millions. The additional 
amount of foreign exchange required 
(over and above external assistance al- 
ready authorized but not utilized) is 
put at Rs 5,000 millions (equivalent to 
£375 millions). 


IRISH REPUBLIC 
No-change Budget— ‘he budget state- 


ment for 1958-59 made no major 
changes in taxation and only minor 


variations in expenditure arrangements. 
It included, however, the announcement 
that the five-year tax concession intro- 
duced for boosting exports will be ex- 
tended to cover a period of ten years, 
during which profits derived from all 
increases in exports will carry no lia- 
bility to tax. 


ISRAEL 


A Banker’s Protest—Dr Y. Foerder, 
chairman of the Bank Leumi le-Israel, 


the country’s largest commercial bank, 
has complained about the steady growth 
of the Government’s grip on the eco- 
nomy. Pointing out that the Govern- 
ment had become the largest importer, 
industrialist and builder in Israel, Dr 
Foerder argued that a continuance of 
this trend was likely to act as a major 
obstacle to the investment of private 
capital, both domestic and foreign, just 
when such investment was urgently 
needed to help absorb new immigrants 
and to reduce the external payments gap. 


ITALY 


Exchange Control Reform ? — The 
Foreign ‘Trade Ministry is stated to have 
called for a complete overhaul of the 
country’s foreign exchange regulations 
with a view to simplifying procedures 
and thereby reducing the need for official 
intervention in foreign exchange opera- 
tions. 


Gold Coin Issue —The ‘Treasury 


Minister has announced that 22-carat 
gold coins of three different weights 
will be issued this summer to com- 


memorate the tenth anniversary of the 
[Italian Constitution. ‘They will not bear 
any indication of their value. 

Foreign Participations—'I‘he Banca di 
Credito Finanziario has announced that 


Lazard Bros of London, Sofina of 
Brussels and the Berliner Handels- 
gesellschaft of Berlin and Frankfurt 


have acquired blocks of shares in the 
company as part of the programme to 
enlarge its group of foreign shareholders. 
The New York investment houses of 
Lazard Fréres and Co and Lehman 
Bros have had a substantial interest in 
the bank since 1955. Its Italian share- 
holders are three of the country’s major 
commercial banks. 


LEBANON 


Oil Pipeline Cut—The [Iraq Petroleum 
Company’s pipeline through Northern 
Lebanon was cut early in May during 
anti-Government demonstrations, forc- 
ing the company to divert the flow of 
oil to the Syrian port of Banias. Prior 
to the disturbances, which were appar- 
ently caused by elements favouring 
union between the Lebanon and the 
United Arab Republic recently formed 
by Egypt and Syria, it had been stated 
that the Lebanon intended to seek an 
American credit for $230 millions to 
finance a_ six-year development pro- 
gramme. 
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LIBYA 


UK Aid Agreed—aAt talks held in 
London at the end of April the Libyan 
Prime Minister, Abdel Majid Kubar, 
reached agreement with the _ British 
Foreign Office on the amount of financial 
assistance that the United Kingdom will 
provide to Libya in the five-year period 
1958-63 under the Anglo-Libvyan Treaty 
of 1953. ‘The amount has not been 
publicly disclosed. It was also agreed 
that Britain should assist Libya in 
strengthening its army and in establish- 
ing the nucleus of a navy. During the 
first five-year period covered by the 
Treaty of 1953, UK financial assistance 
amounted to nearly £19 millions sterling. 


MEXICO 
World Bank Loan—The World Bank 


has granted a loan of $34 millions to 
Mexico for financing development of 
the electric power industry. ‘The credit 
is for a total period of 25 years and 
bears interest at 58 per cent. ‘This 
brings the total amount of assistance 
granted by the Bank to Mexico to $186 
millions. 


MOROCCO 


Soviet Trade Pact—A Moroccan dele- 
gation that visited Moscow in the second 
half of April concluded a trade agree- 
ment with the Russian authorities cover- 
ing exchanges between the two countries 
during the next twelve months. It 
provides for the sale of Moroccan fruit, 
cork, wine, wool, sardines and leather 
goods to the value of £3 millions sterling 
in exchange for a similar quantity of 
Russian crude oil, timber and industrial 
equipment. 


NETHERLANDS 


Credit Concession—'There has been a 
further relaxation of the credit squeeze 
introduced by the Dutch authorities at 
the height of last year’s exchange crisis. 
‘The Netherlands Bank is abandoning 
its previous right to charge an additional 
1 per cent per annum interest on ad- 
vances granted to banks that _ had 
exceeded certain limits in their own 
lending. ‘The recovery in the external 
reserve is still making good headway, 
while there are signs that the decline in 
business activity produced by last year’s 
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disinflationary measures and the decline 
in world economic activity may touch off 
a deflationary spiral in the Netherlands. 
The index of industrial production 
shows that in recent months output has 
been running some 5 per cent below the 
level a year before. 


NEW ZEALAND 


£20 mns from London—To strengthen 
the country’s depleted external reserves, 
the Government launched a loan for 
£20 millions in the London market at 
the end of April. ‘The issue was in the 
form of a 6 per cent stock dated 1976-80 
offered at a price of £99 per £100 
nominal. Some 68 per cent of the issue 
was left with the underwriters. 

More Borrowing Necessary ? — ‘The 
Prime Minister, Mr Nash, has forecast 
that New Zealand will show another 
big external payments deficit during 
1958 on account of the weakness of 
export prices. He has indicated that no 
more money can be allocated for imports 
and that even if strict economy is prac- 
tised in this field it may still be neces- 
sary for the country to borrow more 
money abroad to keep resources at an 
adequate level. 


NIGERIA 


$28 mns from World Bank—The 
World Bank has granted Nigeria a loan 
of $28 millions to help finance a five- 
vear railway development programme. 


NORWAY 


Shipping Earnings Fall—The contrac- 
tion in foreign exchange earnings from 
shipping caused by the decline in world 
freight rates has been reflected in a 
deterioration in the balance of payments. 
Figures covering the first two months of 
1958 show an overall deficit of Kr 130 
millions, a deterioration of Kr 100 mil- 
lions when compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 
‘Trade results were slightly more favour- 
able to Norway than a year before, but 
net income from shipping freights was 
down by Kr 120 millions. 


PARAGUAY 


Loan from Ex-Im ?—The Government 
is submitting a request to the United 
States for a loan of $17 millions from 
the Export-Import Bank to be used in 
the main for financing the construction 
of a road link with Brazil. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Import Credit Curbed—The continued 
deterioration in the country’s external 
payments has induced the Government 
to take measures to curb the inflow of 
imports. Credit restrictions are being 
tightened up with a view to discouraging 
spending abroad. At the same time 
there is to be a stricter control over 
exchange transactions with other sterling 
area countries, including the withdrawal 
of the concession allowing Union resi- 
dents to hold up to £10,000 in another 
sterling area country. 

Higher Interest Rates ?—The Govern- 
ment has also decided to try to strengthen 
the appeal of the local market to foreign 
investment funds by stepping up interest 
rates on South African securities. 


SPAIN 


First Payments Figures—The annual 
report of the Bank of Spain for 1957 
contains figures on the balance of pay- 
ments for the first time since 1935. 
This is a further manifestation of the 
new official tendency to display greater 
frankness about the country’s economic 
affairs. ‘The figures show that the year s 
receipts of foreign exchange from trade 
earnings fell short of outgoings by some 
$314 millions. Emigrants’ remittances, 
tourism and other invisible items re- 
duced the gap to $225 millions. Of 
this, $144 millions was covered by 
American aid, but the balance had to be 
financed by drawing on reserves. ‘The 
report suggests that this unbalance could 
be corrected by opening the door to 
foreign capital. 


SWEDEN 


Bank Rate Cut—A reduction in the 
Bank rate from 5 to 45 per cent an- 
nounced at the beginning of May has 
been described by the governor of the 
Swedish central bank, Hr Asbrink, as 
‘“‘a natural and cautious readjustment 
to the changed business climate’. Hr 
Asbrink declared that when it became 
clear that the American measures to 
counter the recession were less dramatic 
than had been expected and that Swedish 
unemployment was tending to increase, 
there was no reason to postpone a 
moderate reduction in the Swedish Bank 
rate. The business community has 
argued that a relaxation of quantitative 
credit restrictions would have been a 
more suitable means of stimulation. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RETIREMENTS 


Barclays Bank—Col W. H. Whitbread, 
chairman and managing director of W hit- 
bread & Co Ltd, has been appointed a 
director. Head Office: Advance Dept: Mr 
S. Phillips, from Moorgate, to be a con- 
toller of advances (London dist); Inspection 
Dept: Mr B. W. Devonshire to be district 
inspector, Norwich, on retirement of Mr 
W. J. Smart. Norwich Local Head Office: 
Mr L.. J. Hardy to be local head office 
manager. London—Buckhurst Hill: Mr 
W. G. Tucker, from High Rd, Woodford 
Green, to be manager; Hendon: Mr J. G. 
Hulbert to be manager on retirement o 
Mr H. R. Johnson; Woolwich and Plum- 
stead: Mr N. A. Goodliffe, from Purley, to 
be manager on retirement of Mr ‘IT’. E. Main. 
Aberdare: Mr J. W. Graham, from ‘Tony- 
pandy, to be manager on retirement of Mr 
T. J. H. Davies. Alderley Edge: Mr R. A. 
Bury, from Reddish, to be manager on 
retirement of Mr J. R. Needham. Leigh, 
Lancs: Mr W. H. Newby, from ‘Todmorden, 
to be manager. Middlesbrough, Exchange 
Pl: Mr C. Smythe, from Leigh, Lancs, to 
be manager on retirement of Mr H. Baxen- 
dale. North Shields: Mr J. M. Henderson, 
from Sunderland, to be manager on retire- 
ment of Mr R. C. Parker. Purley: Mr A. B. 
Brown to be manager. Reddish: Mr E. 
Wild, from Stockport, to be manager. 
District Bank—VForeign Dept, Liverpool: 
Mr R. R. Erbrich to be foreign manager. 
Trustee Dept, Birmingham: Mr W. V 
Wolstencroft to be trustee manager. Swin- 
don: Mr A. W. Smith to be manager. 
Whaley Bridge: Mr E. Vinen, from Burslem, 
to be manager. 
Lloyds Bank— Aberdare: Mr L. P. Williams, 
from Llanelly, to be manager on retirement 
of Mr G. D. M. Williams. Aylesbury: Mr 
FE. H. G. Warren, from Head Office, to be 
manager on retirement of Mr J. O. Boldero. 
Cowbridge: Mr 'T. K. Davies, from Cardigan, 
to be manager. Haywards Heath: Mr C. W. 
Robinson, from Highbridge, Somerset, to 
be manager. Plymouth: Mr W. E. K. 
Bryant, from Norwich, to be manager on 
retirement of Mr P. E. L. Foot. 


Lloyds Bank (Foreign)—Mr A. E. Luff 


to be assistant general manager on retire- 
ment of Mr W. Spark. 

Martins Bank—Head Office: Mr J. L. 
Shenton and Mr I. Buchanan to be joint 
superintendents of branches. Berzick upon 
Tweed: Mr J. H. Wedderburn, from Roth- 
bury, to be manager. Liverpool—Church 
St: Mr B. Bithell to be manager; Heywoods: 
Mr A. D. Gollifer, from Church St, to be 
manager; University: Mr A. K. ‘Tarbuck, 
from Heywoods, to be manager. Man- 
chester: Mr E. H. Priestley, from Head 
Office, to be Manchester assistant district 
manager; Mr N. R. Manser, from Liverpvol 
Dist Office, to be Manchester superintendent 
of branches. Rochester: Mr D. L. Francis, 


from Oxford, to be manager. Rothbury: 
Mr J. G. Ross, from Hexham, to be manager. 
Midland Bank—Head Office: Mr C. W. 
Linton to be an assistant general manager on 
retirement of Mr A. G. Ridley; Mr Jf. 
Dandy to be a general manager’s assistant; 
Mr S. A. Bowman, from Whitby, and Mr 
C. Parmley, from Holborn Circus, to be 
superintendents of branches. London— 
Threadneedle St: Mr A. C. Evans to be 
deputy assistant manager in succession to 
Mr S. T. Graham; Curzon St: Mr E. S 
Cotsell, from Old Bond St, to be manager 
in succession to Mr J. T’.. Lloyd; Earlsfield: 
Mr A. R. White to be manager; Kilburn 
High Rd: Mr A. W. Hodgetts, from West 
Hampstead, to be manager on aang ot 
Mr F. A. Wilsher; Piccadilly Circus (West 
End Overseas Branch): Mr A. G. Myers to be 
manager of this new branch; Barry Dock: Mr 
M. E. Lewis, from Queen St, Cardiff, to be 
manager on retirement of Mr J. C. Davies. 
Bath, Southgate St: Mr R. Maddicott, from 
Promenade Branch, Cheltenham, to be 
manager in succession to Mr N. G. Godwin. 
Bexhill-on-Sea: Mr N. G. Godwin, from 
Southgate St, Bath, to be manager on 
retirement of Mr P. E. Jackson. Birkenhead, 
North End: Mr E. B. Wales, from Kensing- 
ton, Liverpool, to be manager on retirement 
of Mr E. N. Evans. 

National Provincial Bank—City Office: 
Mr I. R. Parry to be senior cashier, with 
managerial status, on retirement of Mr A. E. 
Ellis. Birkenhead, Charing Cross: Mr R. D. 
Trevor-Jones to be manager. Bournemouth, 
West Southbourne: Mr K. Woodward, from 
Plymouth, to be manager on retirement of 
Mr R. Booth. Caterham: Mr F. E. W. 
Green, from Eltham, to be manager on 


* retirement of Mr W. E. Beech. AHontton: 


Mr L. C. Pritchard, from Market Drayton, 
to be manager on retirement of Mr H. C. 
Wallace. 

Westminster Bank — Head Office: M1 
G. W. Pullan, from Chesterfield, to be an 
inspector of branches. Foreign Branch 
Office: Mr C. J. Pratt to be principal, Mail 
and Cable Dept, on retirement of Mr W. A. 
Prince. London—Gray’s Inn: Mr L. J. 
Barnes, from Aldwych, to be manager; 
Holborn Circus: Mr J. C. Watson, from 
Gray’s Inn, to be manager on retirement of 
Mr T. A. Tippett; Limehouse: Mr S. F. 
Farr, from Erith, to be manager; Southwark: 
Mr A. T. Moor, from Limehouse, to be 
manager on retirement of Mr. A. W. 
Osborne. Beckenham: Mr B. C. Dennis, 
from Westcombe Park, to be manager. 
Bedford: Mr G. F. Osborne, from Horsham, 
to be manager on retirement of Mr S. A. 
Swift. Derby, Corn Market: Mr J. Loftus 
to be manager on retirement of Mr F. Lees. 
Erith: Mr W. A. Hebditch, from Blooms- 
bury, to be manager. Horsham: Mr L. G. 
Westcombe, from Southsea, to be manager. 
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BANKING STATISTICS 


Banking Trends since World War I* 


Net 








Averages Deposits Liquid Assets TDRs Investments Advances 
of Months: {mn {mn y & {mn {mn ya {mn y 
1921 .. 1,759 680 38 : 325 18 833 46 
1922 . ie 658 37 391 22 750 42 
1923 av 1,628 581 35 356 21 761 46 
1924 .. 1,618 545 33 341-20 808 49 
1925 .. 1,610 539 32 286 17 856 52 
1926 .. 1,615 532 32 265 16 892 54 
1927 .. 1,661 553 32 254 15 928 54 
1928 so Benes 584 33 254 14 948 54 
1929 al 1,745 568 32 257 14 991 55 
1930 . eo 596 33 258 14 963 54 
1931 >» Soa 560 32 301 17 919 52 
1932 .. 1,748 611 34 348 19 844 47 
1933 .. 1,909 668 34 537 28 759 39 
1934 .. 1,834 576 31 560 30 753 40 
1935 -- «C28 623 31 615 31 769 38 
1936 .. 2,088 692-32 614 29 839-39 
1936 .. 2,160 713 32 643 29 865 39 
1937 oo | Semae 683 30 652 29 954 42 
1938 #008 672 30 . 637 28 976 43 
1939 _~ 2a 648 29 , 608 27 991 44 
1940 . ae 785 31 73 666 27 955 38 
1941 .. 2,863 676 23 495 894 30 858 29 
1942 3,159 712 22 642 1,069 33 797 24 
1943 3,554 723 20 1,002 1,147 31 747 20 
1944 4,022 788 19 1387 1165 28 750 «18 
1945 $551 RR6 19 1,811 1,156 25 768 16 
1946 .. 4,932 1,280 25 1,492 1,345 26 888 17 
1947 .. 5,463 1,646 29 1,308 1,474 26 1,107 20 
1948 5,713 1,703 29 1,284 1,479 25 1,320 22 
1949 5,772 1,920 32 983 1,505 25 1,440 24 
1950 5,811 2,345 39 430 1,505 25 1,603 27 
1951 .. 5,931 2,308 38 247 1,624 26 1,822 30 
1952 .. 5,856 2,097 34 — 1,983 33 1,838 30 
1953 .. 6,024 2,201 35 2,163 35 1,731 28 
1954 .. 62 2,190 34 2,321 36 1,804 28 
1955 .. 6,184 2,098 33 2,149 33 2,019 31 
1956 .. 6,012 2,218 35 1,978 32 1,897 30 
1957 .. 6,138 2,256 35 — 2,008 31 1,952 30 
1951: Oct .. 5,981 2,423 39.1 177 1,555 25.1 1,897 30.6 
Nov .. 5,973 1,981 32.0 108 2,033 32.9 1,925 31.1 
1957: Feb .. 5,929 2,077 33.6 2,011 32.5 1,924 31.1 
Mar .. 5,897 2,008 32.6 1,993 324.3 1,977 32.1 
April.. 5,908 2,025 oa.8 1,969 wnat 1,994 32.2 
May .. 5,980 2,065 32.9 1,994 31.7 1,999 31.8 
June .. 6,164 2,166 33.4 1,989 29.9 2,080 32.0 
July .. 6,217 2,305 35.5 1,998 30.7 1,992 30.6 
Aug .. 6,170 2,270 35.3 2,016 31.4 1,964 30.6 
Sept .. 6,174 2,278 35.4 2,020 31.4 1,954 30.4 
Oct .. 6,239 2,364 36.2 2,030 31.1 1,921 29.4 
Nov .. 6,236 2,404 36.9 2,037 31.3 1,874 28.8 
Dec .. 6,516 2,664 38.5 2,049 29.6 1,881 27.1 
1958: Jan .. 6,392 2,563 37.8 - 2,080 31.0 1,859 27.7 
Feb .. 6,131 2,254 35.2 -— 2,084 32.6 1,880 29.4 
Mar .. 6,087 2,160 33.9 --- 2,094 32.9 1,917 30.1 
April... 6,152 2,136 33.1 - 2,136 33.1 1,964 30.4 


* Ten clearing banks for 1921-35, thereafter eleven. f Ratios to gross deposits. 
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Trend of * Risk’’ Assets 


({; millions) 








April 16, 1958 | ’ es , — CHANGE IN ee ee 

















% of Year to Monthly Periods 
Gross April | 1958- — 
Deposits 1958 Jan Feb Mar April 
Investments: 
Barclays 520.1 36.4 30.3 0.1 0.2 +22.6 
Lloyds 399.0 34.5 | 55.4 13.2 1.1 10.2 2.2 
Midland 466.6 32.9 | 34.0 0.2 2.8 — 10.2 
National Provincial .. 229.9 30.4 + 16.9 7.0 - 1.5 — | 4,4 
Westminster . . 263.0 31.6 20.6 10.0 i ~ @.1 _ 
District 76.4 32.8 ype - 6.2 — | (.2 — 
Martins 89.8 29.3 0.7 0.4 = a a 
Eleven Clearing 
Banks 2,136.3 33M 167 ) 33.7 i l 5 i 9.8 42.6 
Advances: 
Barclays 389.1 27.2 6.8 ee, 0.9 9.2 4.8 
Lloyds 365.4 31.6 -15.9 0.6 100.5 + 1.7 +12.3 
Midland 412.5 29.1 + 3.1 — 4,9 10.4 -+ 3.6 + 5.2 
National Provincial .. 263.8 34.9 -13.0 1.6 -—- 1.7 +21.3 + 5.7 
Westminster . . 252.9 30.4 - 2.5 - 6.1 - 5.3 -+- 5.0 +10.8 
District - - 71.3 30.6 2.6 —- 2.4 12 -0.6 + 5.3 
Martins 95.5 31.2 -+ 3.8 ~ 1.3 5.8 - 4.2 + 3.3 
Eleven Clearing | 
Banks 1,964.0 30.4 —29.5 —22.1 -21.1 37.2 +46.9 
Trend of Bank Liquidity* 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
Mar Dec Mar Dec Mat Apr Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr 
Barclays 28.8 37.9 34.5 36.3 31.8 31.7 37.7 37.5 36.3 34.2 33.1 
Lloyds .. 31.1 34.4 32.3 34.4 29.7 31.0 37.3 35.8 33.5 31.9 30.1 
Midland 30.1 38.2 31.8 41.3 34.1 34.4 39.0 38.5 35.1 33.9 34.8 
National Prov 30.7 38.7 31.3 .37.2 31.1 29.6 39.5 39.0 36.4 34.0 31.8 
Westminster... 29.7 36.3 33.1 37.6 34.3 34.0 39.0 37.9 36.8 35.4 34.5 
District . 2.5 F939 37.2 35.7 35.7 M.6 2 HS. «695.3 6S Oe 
Martins 28.5 39.8 33.3 42.1 36.7 35.3 41.0 39.2 35.0 35.9 36.0 
All Clearing 
Banks .. 29.9 37.4 33.1 37.4 32.6 32.7 38.4 37.8 35.2 33.9 33.1 
* Cash, call money and bills shown as percentage of gross deposits. 
‘ 


Money and Bill Rates 


Mondays: May 27, Mar 24, Apr 28, May5, May 12, May 19, May 27,§ 


1957 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 
Per cent 
Bank rate .. ah - St 6} 6 6 6 6 54 
Treasury bills: 
Average allotment rate* 3 38 5% 5 fs 5h 54 5 is 4} 
Market’s dealing rate, 
3 months ee 3 ta 54 5 a> 4 zh 5} 5 iY 4} 
Money rates: 
Clearing banks’ deposit 
rate... i is 3 4 4 + + + 34 
Short money: 
Clearing banks’ minimum 34 4} 4} 4} 4} 4} 3 
Floating money .. 32-32 44-5] 5-54 5-5} 4}-5 5.5) 44-42 
Raised to 7% on 19.9.57. 


* Preceding Friday. T 
t Lowered to 6% on 20.3.58. § 
|| Lowered to 54‘ 


r 


‘uesday following Whit-Monday. 
6 on 22.5.58. 


— — 
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I—The Budget 


Total Inland Revenue 
Customs and Excise 
Other revenue 
‘Total ordinary revenue 
Debt interest (including sinking fund) 
Other consolidated fund 
Supply expenditure 
Total ordinary expenditure 
Above line surplus or deficit 
Net deficit below line 
of which 
local loans (net) . 
loans to state industries (net) 


Total deficit 


* Indicates decrease in net deficit. 


Original Expected April 1, Change on 
budget change on 1958, to corresponding 
estimates, 1957-58 May 24, period of 
1958-59 out-turn 1958 1957-58 
2,970 115 295.4 265.7 
2,189 39 369.2 342.8 
280 — 58 36.6 73.8 
5,439 96 701.2 682.2 
733 33 111.8 109.3 
$3 l 8.6 10.9 
4,259 121 572.7 575.0 
5,075 +-155 693.2 695.2 
|- 364 —- 59 8.1 — 12.9 
—600 35* —46.0 2.5! 
13 32 ~- - = 
478 — 49 —34.1 - 9,2? 
—236 —- 247 —37.9 — 10.5 
+ Indicates increase in total deficit. * Surplus. 





THE EXCHEQUER FINANCES 


(£ millions) 


II—National Savings 


({mns: Receipts into Exchequer reported during period) 


Savings 
Certi- Defence Savings Premium 
ficates Bonds Banks Bonds 
(net) (net) (net) (net) 
1952-53 .. +22.8 —10.7 —131.6 _ 
1953-54 .. +19.0 tL 0.3 79.3 
1954-55 .. }|46.0 + 51.1 — 35.4 
1955-56 .. +19.7 +-21.5 - 80.4 
1956-57 .. +72.0 - 3.2 — 20.6 65.0 
1957-58 73.1 1.2 2.4 58.3 
1957- 58 
April |. 5.4 — (0.2 7.4 2.4 
1958- 59° 
April s + 3.8 - 3.3 4.3 3.9 


* After taking account of net sales through the 


securities other than defence bonds. 


‘Total 
Small 
—119.5 

60.0 
61.7 
39.2 
119.5 
108.5 
15.0 
6.3 


| 
; 


II1I—Floating Debt 


Beginning of npen” 


1956 
Ways and Means Advances: 
Bank of England 
Public Departments wr 277 
Treasury Bills: 


7 


Tender .. ~ ae 3,240.0 
Tap - “ co Cees 


5,078.9 


({, millions) 


1957 


1958 
289.3 239.6 
2,860.0 3,120.0 
1,306.4 1,499.4 





4,455.7 


4,859.0 








‘Total 

Accrued Defence Remain- 
Interest Bond ing In- 
(net) Maturity vested* 
88.3 -45.5 ,020.9 
88.6  -38.4 6,008.7 
88.8  -28.8 6,126.2 
82.7 -50.8 6,123.6 
35.5 -38.9 6,124.0 
35.3 -38.4 6,240.0 
2.6 -—0.7 6,256.0 
5.8 —- 0.3 6,284.0 


(‘hange 


Post Office Savings Bank of Government 


in three 








May months to 
24, May 24, May, 25 
1958 1958 1957 
202.6 +. 19.2 76.9 
3,200.0 '-120.0 —- 20.0 
1,510.3 - 268 -—-— 24.4 
18.9 


“4912.9 +185.8 


* First return in each fiscal year (since split of Treasury bills cannot usually be calculated 


at March 31). 





< 
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Sterling-Dollar Exchange Rates 











May 24, Mar 21, Apr 25, May2, May 9, May16, May 23, 
1957 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 
Official Market 
Spot os ae 2.814 2.81? 2.81 43 2.814 2.81 2.813 
3 months .. 1lxyepm 2%cpm 2icpm 2cpm 2$cpm =  2$cpm gsc pm 
Transferable* << aaa .794 2.794 2.796 2.795 2.795 .794 
Security* 2.554 2.772 2.79 2.79 i 2.79 % 2.79 2.79 %, 
* New York market quotation 
Britain’s Gold and Dollar Reserves 
(Millions of U'S dollars) 
Net Gold and Dollar Official Private 
Surplus (| ) or Deficit (—) Financed by Reserves UK 
—- — = ~ — —-- == at End Dollar 
Net Special of Balancest 
Yearsand With With Surplus Ameri- Payments Change Period 
Quarters EPU* Other or can and in 
Areas Deficit Aid Credits Reserves 
1946 —- 908 +1123 220 2696 194 
1947 - 143] 3513 618 2079 267 
1948 -1710 682 737 223 1856 295 
1949 — — 1532 1196 116 — 168 1688 236 
1950 | 14 | 791 | $05 762 45 | 1612 3300 257 
1951 112 $76 988 199 176 — 965 2335 508 
1952 276 460 —~ 736 428 181 489 1846 472 
1953 113 433 -++- 546 307 181 672 2518 4G! 
1954 $5 | 395 -+- 480 152 388 244 2762 428 
1955 169 406 $75 114 181 642 2120 480 
1956 211 415 626 66 573 13 2133 679 
1957 - 276 - 135 411 26 §25 140 2273 602 
1957: 
+ 20 » 6 ~ 68 13 - 199 I 76 2209 645 
i] 12 — 21 - Y 4 -- 177 !- 172 2381 513 
i] 193 347 540 ) ~~ 531 1850 657 
IV -115 288 173 250 423 2273 602 
1958: ' 
Jan 13 | 144 131 131 2404 
Feb 22 | 112 134 | - 135 2539 
Mar 94 137 231 - - 231 2770 
I | 103 393 '- 496 I 497 2770 
Apr 11 133 | 144 ; | 144 2914 
Special Items Detailed ' 
Receipts 7 Payments 
$mn Smn 
1946-50 US and Canadian loans.. 4,909 1951-56 Service of US and Cana- 
1947-49 IME loan a 300 dian loans, etc, each 
1948 South African loan 325 per annum 181 
1956 Sale of ‘Trinidad oil ’ 177 1954  EPU funding payment .. 9Y 
Sale of US Govt bonds. . 30 IMF repayment .. 108 | 
IMF loan ‘7 561 1956 IFC subscription 14 
1957 India’s IMF loan 200 
Return of interest on US 
loan 7” - 104 
Export-Import Bank 250 


* Portion of deficit or surplus settled in gold (in month following each accounting period). 


+ Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


' Special German deposits, Canadian quarterly payment on 


monthly funding payments to EPU countries excluded. 
| Remainder of 1947-49 loan repaid in sterling. 
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Tullis Russell offer the benefits of 50 years’ experience 
yn per and skill in making sensitized security cheque paper, of a 
— quality and character that help to safeguard the reputation 
of British Banking all over the world. Day and night, 
month in and month out, one of Tullis Russell’s machines 
is engaged entirely in making this paper for all the big 
banks at home and overseas. Every stage of the work is 
supervised by qualified technicians specially trained to 
control and develop the paper’s protective qualities. 
For safety, security and consistency of quality, specify 


T.R. Security Cheque Paper—it is a credit to Banking! 


—Tls Russell + ©. Lead. 


5 THE PIONEERS OF TWIN WIRE PAPERS FOR PRINTERS AND 
SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 


: PAPER MAKERS SINCE 1809 


SCOTLAND: Auchmuty & Rothes Paper Mills, Markinch, Fife LONDON : “‘ivorex House’’ Upper Thames St., E.C.4 
BIRMINGHAM : 177 Corporation Street MANCHESTER: 372 Corn Exchange Buildings, Corporation Street 
a 
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MODERN , 
ACCOUNTING 


WITH 








For the smaller business o 
larger concerns with 
decentralized systems or 
branches, the Director 600 
brings all the advantages oi 
modern machine accounting. 

The Burroughs Director is 
of modern design and 
incorporates front feed auto 
tabulating and many other 
automatic and protective | 
features which make for easy 
operator-training. It can be 
applied to a wide variety of 
bookkeeping operations 
involving ledgers of all types 
—for example Sales, 
Purchase, Stock, Hire 
Purchase; Payroll and 
Costing ; Statements and 
Remittance Advice. The 
Director 600 can also be used 

as a fast adding machine 
at any time. 

A Director 600 in your 
office would lower costs and 
increase productivity: and 
your investment would be 
protected by Burroughs’ 
unparalleled service. Contact 
your local Burroughs office or 
write direct to: Burroughs 
Adding Machine Ltd., 356-366 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


THE BURROUGHS DIRECTOR 600 
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Bank of West Africa, Ltd., will be held on 
June 12 at the office of the Company, 37 
Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


Tbs 64th annual general meeting of the 


The following are extracts from the statement 
by the Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord Harlech, 
K.G., G.C.M.G., which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1958. 


The Balance Sheet shows a satisfactory 
growth in our business and in spite of a some- 


} what difficult year successful results have been 


) achieved with the profit virtually unchanged 


= compared with a year ago. 


A cla 





Shareholders will 
observe that an allocation of £200,000 has been 
made from the profits of the past year to 
Reserve Fund. Your Directors feel it is 
desirable, in view of the spread of the Bank’s 
activities, to increase this Fund further by way 
of a transfer of £300,000 from Contingencies 
Account which will now bring the Reserve 
Fund to a total of £2,500,000, equal to the 
Paid Up Capital of the Bank. 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts are 
some £5,615,000 higher at £67,473,918 which 
is in some measure a result of the campaign we 
have pursued recently to promote the banking 
habit in the territories in which we are primarily 
engaged. 


Liabilities on Acceptances, Confirmed Credits 
and other engagements on behalf of customers 
at £7,541,927 show a reduction of approxi- 
mately £4,120,000. 


On the opposite side of the Balance Sheet 
our cash is slightly higher at £7,358,194; 
money at call and at short notice together with 
Bills at £23,204,550 are practically unchanged 
by comparison with a year ago. 


Investments are little changed: these are 
included in our figures at or under mavrket 
value. All are of relatively early maturity and 
having in mind the sharp fluctuations seen in the 
Gilt Edged Market during the past year we have 
good reason to be well satisfied with the invest- 
ment policy pursued in recent years. 


As to our profits I am very pleased to report 
that the improvement secured during the past 
year or two has been maintained in spite of 
rising expenses. Your Directors therefore have 
much pleasure in recommending a final dividend 
at the rate of seven per cent., which together 
with the interim dividend of five per cent. paid 


BANK OF WEST AFRICA 





in November, makes a total of 12 per cent. for 


the year. This is the same rate as for the year 
ended in March, 1957, when the total distribu- 
tion was increased by two per cent. 


Political Development 


Political development continues at a fast pace 
in the West African territories. Ghana, placed 
under her full Dominion Constitution in 
March, 1957, encountered political difficulties 
which at one stage disturbed her internal trade, 
but the situation has now settled down. In the 
case of Nigeria, a Constitutional Conference was 
held in London in June, 1957, as a result of 
which the Eastern and Western Regions have 
become internally self-governing within the 
structure of the Nigerian Federation. Since 
the Conference various matters have been under 
examination in preparation for the granting of a 
Constitution making the Federation a self- 
governing territory within the Commonwealth. 


A delegation from Sierra Leone has visited 
London and it is believed that good progress 
has been made in the further constitutional 
advancement of that territory. 


The West African countries have had a suc- 
cessful year with their principal crops. 


The demand for capital becomes even more 
pressing. Many desirable schemes are in 
abeyance for want of funds but experience shows 
that manpower in all degrees of skill is yet more 
urgently needed. Local capital, in so far as it 
exists, tends to move into the acquisition of land 
and buildings rather than into industrial under- 
takings or commercial ventures. Overseas in- 
vestors would be more readily attracted were 
they able to see indigenous private capitalists 
participating in new constructive enterprises. 


Importers and dealers in merchandise have 
had an active year though trading conditions in 
most areas were sharply competitive. ‘The 
variety of imports appears to be ever expanding 
and food stuffs seem to take a steadily growing 
share. Capital goods account for an important 
section of business but exceptionally there has 
been a surfeit in certain classes of building 
materials. Locally produced merchandise is 
taking a more important place in the total 
volume of trade. 


The Chairman then reviewed developments 


in Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra Leone, The Gambia 
and other territories where the Bank has 


interests. 



































MODEL ROLAND & STONE 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 





INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITIES 


120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Telephone: 
Worth 4-5300 


Cables: Morodeal 





















Bt. INTEREST PER ANNUM 


A -£6.19.1% 


where Income Tax is paid | 
at the standard rate 


on DEPOSITS for a fixed term of 3 years 








The Directors are prepated 
to accept deposits from £100 
up to a maximum of £2,500 
for a fixed term of three 
years, bearing interest at the 













rate of 4% per annum, 
income tax paid by the 
Society. 


Here is a_ splendid op- 
portunity of securing a 
high rate of interest for a 
guaranteed term and should 
particularly appeal to those 
who wish to be assured 
of a non-fluctuating 
income. 


Full particulars upon application 


WESTBOURNE PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of the Building Societies Association 


Head Office: Westbourne Grove, London, W.2 
Assets £26,000,000 Reserves £1,890,000 


———————— 

















HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 


HE FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 

GENERAL MEETING of Hambros 

Bank Limited will be held on Thursday, 
5th June, 1958, at the offices of the Bank, 41, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

The following is the Statement of the 
CHAIRMAN, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year to 
March 3l1st, 1958:— 

Before turning to this year’s activities of the 
Bank I would like to refer, with regret, to the 
death of our colleague Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer. Although as a result of the many im- 
portant positions which he held in South Africa, 
he was not often able to attend our Meetings his 
advice on a great many subjects was very valu- 
able to us and we shall miss him sadly. We are, 
however, assured of friendship and_ close 
contact with those who follow him in his 
business. 

During the year, owing to his age, Mr. G. L. 
d’Abo has ceased to be a Managing Director but 
we retain, I am glad to sav, his advice and great 
experience in international banking by his 
continued presence on the Board. 

On his retirement as Manager of our Nor- 
wegian Department we have elected Mr. Anton 
Martens to the Board. From his future resi- 
dence in Norway he will keep us in touch with 
our Norwegian clients. 

In presenting this Statement with the 
Accounts I have referred in the last two years 
to the difficulties and exceptional experiences 
through which the Bank has passed. As is 
well known this year has been no exception 
with its violent fluctuations in discount rates 
and continued pressure from the Government 
to restrict normal Banking relations with our 
customers. 

We have tried to fall in with these restrictions 
as far as possible without disturbing the good 
relations between us and our _ customers, 
especially those of long standing. Any other 
course, in our view, could lead to ruining old 
friendships valuable to us and to this country. 
In turning to the Accounts it will, therefore, be 
seen that the Acceptances at {19,884,928 com- 
pare with {19,523,266 last year, the Loans and 
Advances are £15,329,920 against {14,839,811 
and on the other side of the Balance Sheet 
the Deposits stand at £56,526,493 against 
£49,230,211 last year. 


Our liquidity is again very strong, Cash, 


Bills of Exchange and dated Government Stock 
amounting to over 75% of the Deposits. 

We have decided this year to value our Gilt- 
edged holdings at market value. The same 
argument remains that these are all medium and 
short dated and that, therefore, it is unnecessary 
to take market valuation. Nevertheless, in 
view of the wide fluctuations resulting from 
changes in Bank Rate, we have decided to 
resume our previous practice of taking them at 
market value. 

The paid up capital of the Bank was increased 
during the year by the issue at £2 per share of 
500,000 £1 shares which resulted in the raising 
of the capital by £500,000 and the reserve from 
£,3,000,000 to £3,500,000. 

In the Profit & Loss Account the profit for 
the year is £488,182 against £430,704 last year. 
It is proposed to transfer £175,000 to Con- 
tingency Account and, after recommending 
dividends at the same rate as last year, to carry 
forward £124,350. 

Our associated company in New York pre- 
viously known as Hambro Trading Company 
of America Inc., now designated Hambro 
Automotive Corporation, has had a very active 
and successful year in importing the products 
of The British Motor Corporation Limited into 
the United States. The total number of cars 
shipped during this financial year reached the 
figure of 33,513. 

A review of the past year and a forecast of the 
vear ahead is, in these times, full of difficulty. 
In my opinion the steps that have been taken by 
the Government to procure an honest value for 
the Pound Sterling must be welcomed by all, 
irrespective of their political inclinations and, as 
London Bankers, we look forward with con- 
fidence to the day when the Pound is freely 
convertible into all currencies, for then, and 
then only, can London again resume her place 
as the banking centre of the world to which she 
has every right by experience and integrity. 

The Accounts to which I am attaching this 
Statement show that the Bank has had a success- 
ful and prosperous year and continues to hold its 
own in international merchant banking in 
which it started and means to continue. I am 
very conscious that this is only possible by the 
devoted loyalty of the staff and the good under- 
standing and friendship which the Bank enjoys 
from its friends throughout the world. 

R. O_aF HAmsBro, Chairman. 








STATEMENT OF ‘ACCOUNTS AT 31st MARCH, 1958 





LIABILITIES £ 
Current, Deposit and_ other 
Accounts. . 57,209,053 
Acceptances 19,884,928 
Paid-up Capital 3,500,000 
Reserve 3,500,000 








ASSETS L 
Cash in Hand, at Bankers and at 
Call ie a .. 27,680,816 
Bills of Exchange 12,491,695 


British Government Securities 5,428,591 
Loans, Advances and _. other 
Accounts. 15,357,951 
Investments i in Subsidiaries mr 3,250, 
Liabilities of Customers for 
Acceptances 19,884,928 


Gl 











NGR 


no carbon 7 ) required 





avatlable in white and tints 


Protected by Patents of The National Cash Register Co. 











Stock Range 


Top sheet NCR Plain wove CB White 
Middle sheet N CR Plain wove GFB White Yellow Green Pink Blue 
Bottom sheet NCR Plain wove GF White Yellow Green Pink Blue 








Conqueror Watermarked Blue White wove GB top sheet 





Glory Index Boards coated both sides GF bottom sheet 
White Buff Pale Green 


Supplied through Printers and Stationers only 


THE WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP 


Gateway House 1 Watling Street London Ec4 City 2020 





Stocked by Wiggins Teape Warehouses in all principal cities in the U.K. and Overseas 
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OTTOMAN BANK 








Satisfactory Liquid Position 





[the 9ist Annual General Meeting of 
the Ottoman Bank was held on May 14 
in Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 


The Right Hon. Lord Latymer, the Chair- 
man, presided, and in the course of his speech 
said: 


Turkey 


1957 saw further progress in the equipment 
and economic development of the country. 
Signs of this expansion are visible on all sides. 


The budget voted at the beginning of this 
year for the period March 1, 1958, to Febru- 
ary 28, 1959, totals Ltq. 4,475, 500, 000, of 
which Ltq.2,980,000,000 for general expenses 
and Ltq.1,495,500,000 for public works. For 
the previous year the figures were Ltq. 
2,733,400,000 and Ltdq.1, 273, 300,000 respec- 
tively. 


As regards foreign trade, the adverse trade 
balance was reduced from Ltq.286,600,000 in 
1956 to Ltq.145,300,000 in 1957 following 
stringent import- -restriction measures, especially 
of consumer and luxury goods. The import 
total fell from Ltq.1,140,600,000 to Ltq. 
1,112,000,000. In exports there is an increase 
from  Ltq.854,000,000 in 1956 to _ Ltq. 
966,700,000 in 1957: tobacco, fruit, cotton 


and minerals were the principal exports. 


As regards your Bank, you will be interested 
to hear that in 1957 we opened new offices at 
Besiktas and Laleli in Istanbul and at Karsi- 
yaka in Izmir. At the beginning of this year 
we also opened the Bakirkoy branch in Istan- 
bul, and the Alsancak office in Izmir. 


Sudan 


In January, 1957, the Sudan celebrated the 
first anniversary of its independence and in 
September became a full member of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 


The trade figures for the year were: Exports 
£S.48,100,000 and imports £5.63,000,000, 
against £S.66,700,000 and £5S.45,200,000 for 
the previous year: it will be noticed that 
the balance of trade has declined from a surplus 
of some £5S.21,500,000 to a deficit of some 
£5.14,900,000. 


It was a busy year for our branches, not 
without its anxieties, especially in the early 
part of the year. In April a new sub-branch 
(Khartoum North) was opened on the bank of 
the Blue Nile opposite Khartoum. The new 


sub-branch quickly established itself and ful- 
filled our expectations. 


lv 


Jordan 


Jordan was, of course, affected economically, 
as well as politically, by the period of tension 
which followed the general election of October, 
1956. ‘There was a slight increase in the trade 
figures for the year which amounted to 
JD.31,500,000 for imports and JD.5,600,000 


for exports and re-exports. 


It is satisfactory to note that currency in 
circulation, which had risen to well over 
JD.17,000,000 at the beginning of the year 
owing to political uncertainties, had fallen in 
December to JD.15,600,000. 

In accordance with plans which had been 
under discussion for some considerable time 
the seat of the Currency Board was changed 
from London to Amman in July. 


Iraq 


For Iraq, 1957 was a year of steady, if 
unspectacular, progress. The trade totals 
for the year were: Exports (excluding oil) 


1D.18,400,000 and imports ID.152,200,000. 


Your Bank opened in 1957 three new sub- 
branches and a cash office in the city. A cash 
office has also been opened at Zubair, near 
Basrah. As this expansion suggests, it was a 
very busy year for your Bank. 


The Chairman then reviewed the other 
territories where the Bank has interests, namely, 
Cyprus, Qatar, Morocco, Lebanon and Syria, 
and continued: For the Paris and London 
offices and for our branch at Marseilles it was 
a busy but a rewarding year. 


Balance Sheet Items 
Turning to the Balance Sheet, it will be seen 
that the totals are up by nearly £4,000,000, 
this being primarily due to an increase in the 
‘“ Current, Deposit and Other Accounts ”’ 


Cash, Money at Call and Bill Receivable 


again total more than 50 per cent. of the 
deposits, evidence of a satisfactory liquid 
position. ‘There is little change in the propor- 


tions of Investments and Advances to Deposits, 
which work out at 144 per cent. and 40 per 
cent. respectively. 


_ The total amount of profit available, includ- 
ing the balance of £22,863 brought forward, is 
£382,321, compared with £422,863 last year. 


£150,000 has been appropriated to ‘‘ Reserve 
for Contingencies ”’ (against £200,000 last year), 
leaving a balance of £232,321; and the Com- 
mittee proposes that the dividend be maintained 
at eight shillings per share. This will absorb 
£200,000 and leave £32,321 to be carried 
forward to 1958. 


The report was adopted. 












SWISS CREDIT BANK 


(Credit Suisse) Established 1856 
Capital and Reserves, Swiss Francs 259,000,000 





With branches in all parts of Switzerland 

and also at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with 
correspondents throughout the world 

the Swiss Credit Bank, one of the oldest and 
largest in Switzerland, provides an efficient 
service for all kinds of banking transactions. 


Affiliated Companies 





Please address your enquiries to the SWISS AMERICAN 
Head Office in Zurich, or to: CORPORATION, 
‘ . ¥ 25 Pine Street, 
The United Kingdom Representative NEW YORK. 
Robert J. Keller CREDIT SUISSE 
7 , (CANADA) LIMITED 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 
MONTREAL 


London, E.C.2 








THE 
CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. The Liability of Members is limited) 
Established #911 


Paid-up Capital - - Rs. 3,14,54,250 (£2,359,068) 
Reserve Fund and 

other Reserves - Rs. 4,03,60,820 (£3,027,061) 
Deposits (31.12.57) - Rs. 1,54,86,72,924 (£116,150,469) 


Note: The sterling equivalents of the Rupee figures shown above have been converted 
at the rate of 1/6d. per Rupee 


Chairman: SIR HOMI MODY, kK.B.z. Vice-Chairman: C. H. BAHBHA, Esq. 


Branches and Pay Offices in all important commercial centres of India, Pakistan 
and Burma. 


HEAD OFFICE: MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY |! 
LONDON OFFICE: 159 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
London Adviser: SIR CECIL TREVOR, c.LE. 


Banking business of every description transacted 
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POWERS-SAMAS 
ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 


Increasing Demand for Standard 
Punched Card Equipment 








Samas Accounting Machines Ltd. was 
held on May 12 in London, Colonel 
A. T. Maxwell, T.D. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows a Trading Profit of £1,180,615, which is 
substantially better than the corresponding 
figure in 1956, although the increase is absorbed 
in heavier financing costs, and in the provision 
against increased Research and Development 
expenditure on future projects. The profit 
remaining after taxation amounts to £301,935, 
compared with £296,085 in 1956. 

In 1957 our increased manufacturing capacity 
enabled us, once again, to achieve a record 
level of deliveries. ‘The year 1958 promises to 
be one of intense effort with substantial orders 
for standard punched card equipment and 
electronic machines and we are already experi- 
encing a marked upsurge in orders secured 
compared with a year ago. This also applies 
to our important Supplies Branch. 

A very substantial proportion of the total 
sales was for standard punched card equip- 
ment, which is increasingly in demand among 
medium and smaller sized businesses, as well 
as among the larger organizations. 

The very high-speed printing capabilities of 
the Samastronic machines, combined with their 
flexibility, have established their position as 
most efficient output units for [both punched 
card and electronic data processing systems. 

Over 140 orders have been taken for the 
Programme Controlled Computer, together with 
the associated equipment. ‘The Programme 
Controlled Computer will be used for a variety 
of applications, including Production Control, 
Stores Accounting, Payroll, Electricity and 
Gas Accounting, and also for Central Govern- 
ment applications. 

Export business has continued on a high 
level of activity. A serious effort has been 
made in the course of the past year to assess 
the possibility of trading with the Iron Curtain 
countries. We are keeping a keen eye on 
developments which, subject to necessary inter- 
Government agreements, may offer important 
new markets over a period. 

The prospects of our industry remain ex- 
cellent for those who are prepared to keep 
abreast of the many developments which are 
taking place. I believe that this year will see 
the completion of the major transition on which 
this Company has been engaged over the past 
few years, resulting from which we shall be 
fully established in the electrical and electronic 
fields of book-keeping and data processing, as 
well as in the manufacture of conventional 
punched card equipment. 
The report was adopted. 


Ts annual general meeting of Powers- 
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REPORT 
FROM 


: The Philadelphia 
Inter-National Bank 
STATEMENT of CONDITION 


March 31, 1958 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 287,114,791 








U. S. Government Securities ......... 168,331,112 
State and Municipal Securities 3,269.8 
Other Securities .% 18,060,439 
Loans and Discounts .. . 428,939,004 
Bank Buildings and 
Leasehold Improvements .. .. 13,626 067 
Customers’ Liability Account 
of Acceptances ........ 7,410,577 
Other Resources 4,318,028 
$1,001 ,069,910 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits abet eas $ 889,349,498 
Acceptances. . - $16, 911 086 
Less Amount held ~ 
in Portfolio .......... 8,555,756 8,355,330 
s,s add éscelceaee 5,792,043 
Reserve for Dividend 
(Payable April 1, 1958) 1,191,516 
Other Liabilities 8,789,461 
Fe Stock oe Par Value) $26, 478,125 
Surpl . 48,521,875 
Undivided Profits. . 12’ 592, 062 87,592,062 
$1,001 069,910 


FREDERIC A. Ports, 
President 


T. GRAYDON UPTON, 
Vice President and Manager 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONAL BANK 
Organized 1803 
Philadelphia, Pa., USA 
Cable Address: ‘PHILABANK 
r Federal De; t Insurance Cor} 








ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1824 










Head Office: Bartholomew Lane London, E.C.2 


THE FINEST SERVICE FOR 


ALL CLASSES of INSURANCE 











ENGLISH TRANSCONTINENTAL 
LTD 
2 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2 


MERCHANT BANKERS 


Directors: 
SIR IAN R. H. STEWART-RICHARDSON, BT. THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HARDWICKE 
WALTER STRAUSS R. BITTLESTONE 


Telephone: London Wall 5515 (6 lines) Cables: Engtrans, London 














‘“‘Steady-on’’ 
Banker ! 


Bankers who are instructed to in- *- _ 
clude a bequest for seamen’s welfare 
can be forgiven a certain amount of 
confusion. There are so many admir- 
able societies from which to choose. 
Happy the banker who sets course 
for King George’s Fund for Sailors. 
It is “‘ Steady-on’”’ from there because 
this is the central fund for all 
sea services. More than 120 
welfare and benevolent societies derive their funds wholly or partly from 
K.G.F.S. It is always informed of their needs and makes grants 
accordingly. A bequest in their favour helps all seamen of all classes 


and their dependants everywhere. 


King George’s Fund for Sailors 


1 Chesham Street, London, S.W.1  SLOane 0331 (5 lines) 
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BANCO DE CREDITO 
DEL PERU 
LIMA - PERU 





CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
| 31st DECEMBER, 1957 





























ASSETS 

Cash and Funds Available .. 4 * .. S/.  563,930,504.10 
Loans and Discounts “3 a fa .. 45  1,606,016,570.37 
Securities , se 21,783,552.00 
Securities held as Guarantee for Savings Deposits i 48,506,640.00 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures... ee 26,800,001 .00 
Exchange Operations es = 7. oe 179,484,738.19 
Sundry Debtors Pe a = “ wie” as 322,148,711.35 
| ~ ia .. §/. 2,768,670,717.01 

Securities held as Collateral against Loans, and in 
Safe Custody 4 ay ay rf .. S/. 1,315,769,149.76 
Bills for Collection .. Fe E: eS .. 99 1,974,113,337.96 
Mortgage Guarantees is mn ae ere 144,868,698.85 
Debtors per Contra .. = rr sa a ae 148,712,926.75 
General Total .. “ .. §/. 6,352,134,830.33 

LIABILITIES 

Capital ar ne - Re " ae 80,000,000.00 
Reserves 7 ng fe a $9 4 ae 96,471,203.69 
Deposits és a i + .. 3s 1,952,246,600.66 
Exchange Operations bs we papi aa 178,907,490.01 
Provisions and Sundry Creditors - te se Team 444,295,694.63 
Profit and Loss Account .. by we Matis 16,749,728.02 
Total Bs - met .. §S/. 2,768,670,717.01 

Deposits of Securities held as Collateral against 
Loans, and in Safe Custody by i .. S/. 1,315,769,149.76 
Deposits of Bills for Collection... we . 3. ge. Soe eee 
Mortgage Guarantees is bi ie re 144,868,698.85 
Creditors per Contra - * * baa & 148,712,926.75 
General Total . 6,352,134,830.33 











THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in England) 





N the course of his remarks at the Annual 

General Meeting held on 22nd May, 1958, 

at 142, Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1, Sir 
Frank Morgan, M.C., Chairman of the Com- 
pany, said: 

Before turning to particular aspects of our 
affairs I will refer to one feature—the increase 
in the funds of our Life Branches—which 
has a double significance. It is, in the first place, 
a broad measure of the net saving achieved 
through Prudential policies, to the advantage of 
millions of policyholders and their dependants 
and to the benefit of the national economy. 
Secondly, it is a truer measure of the progress 
of our business than is provided by a mere 
statement of the new sums assured. Last year 
the total funds of our Life Branches increased 
by the impressive amount of £48,000,000. Of 
this, £10,000,000 was attributable to our over- 
seas business and £38,000,000 to the United 


Kingdom. 


Ordinary Branch 


The Ordinary Branch continues to make 
excellent progress. The pace of its expansion 
can be gauged from the fact that over the last 
10 years both the premium income and the 
funds .of this Branch have more than doubled. 

Under individual assurances issued in the 
United Kingdom there have in recent years 
been marked increases in the average sum 
assured per policy and a trend towards contracts 
which contain a larger element of life assurance, 
that is to say towards whole life assurances, 
longer-term endowment assurances and policies 
providing income benefits or mortgage pro- 
tection. 

In the development of the Ordinary Branch, 
our overseas business is playing a steadily in- 
creasing part. Once again in 1957 a record 
volume of new business was written by the 
Overseas Branches. 


Industrial Branch 


From the surplus of the year a sum of over 
£11,900,000 has been allocated to provide 
bonuses on Industrial Branch policies. It is 
just 50 years since we began a profit-sharing 
scheme in this Branch, with a first allocation to 
policyholders of £140, 000. This was equivalent 
to about one-third of the amount then allocated 
to the shareholders, whereas for 1957 the policy- 
holders’ allocation is almost 13 times as great as 
that of the shareholders. 





National Superan tion 
At the very time when I was addressing you 
last year the Labour Party was making public 
its outline of a national superannuation scheme. 
Hints also of a Government scheme continue to 


appear in the Press. The effects of such schemes 
on the country and on our business could be 
very important, whether for good or bad, and it 
is imperative that quiet and sober considerativ n 
should be given to the problem. The inter- 
vening year since the publication of the Labour 
Party’s outline has given everybody time to 
think and I imagine that the general consensus 
of opinion would now be that the scheme 
was too ambitious. 

Moreover, closer examination of the scheme 
strengthens the grave doubts about its con- 
sequences for employees who are members 
of existing pension schemes, whether self- 
administered or insured. Pension arrangements 
are inevitably complex and it is not enough to 
have good intentions about allowing members of 
existing schemes to contract out of an enlarged 
State scheme. The practical problems are for- 
midable and can override the good intentions. 

Detailed consideration of these problems and 
of the effects of such an enlarged scheme on the 
national economy confirms the conclusion that 
serious consequences would follow if the State 
should depart appreciably from its proper 
function of ensuring that the basic needs of 
the elderly are met. In this respect I would not 
wish to interpret the phrase “‘ basic needs ”’ in a 
narrow sense. But I am convinced that it would 
be unwise for the State to go further than this. 


Personal and Occupational 


it. tio mn 


Super 

The doubts and uncertainties surrounding the 
subject of national superannuation have not 
prevented further growth of retirement pro- 
vision On a personal or on an occupational basis. 

At our Annual Meeting in 1951 my pre- 
decessor, Sir George Barstow, announced that 
the Prudential was ready to issue group pension 
policies with participation in profits. He then 
said, “‘ The step which we are now taking will 
be a major development in the progress of 
British insurance ’’’. Although progress was at 
fifst slow the force of Sir George’s remark will 
be appreciated when I tell you that the premium 
income from this business is now over 


£,7,000,000 per annum. 





General Branch 

In the General Branch the premium income 
for 1957 together with that of our American 
subsidiary exceeded £16,900,000, showing an 
increase of £1,700,000. Approximately one- 
half of the total premium income arose from 
overseas sources. Gross interest earnings also 
increased substantially. 


The underwriting experience for 1957 showed . 


a marked improvement over that for the previous 
year, despite a continuance of unfavourable 
results in some overseas territories. A revision 
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of our Home premium rates for certain classes 
of motor business became operative in July and 
this factor, together with the diminution of 
traffic due to petrol rationing earlier in 1957, 
improved the results of our motor business in 
this country. Unfortunately the number of 
accidents continues to rise, and the design of 
the modern car, admirable though it is in many 
ways, does contribute to the increasing cost of 
repairs. During 1958 the revision of rates will 
become fully operative, but it is too early to say 
whether this will prove sufficient to meet the 
rising claims. 


Allocation of Surplus 

Under our Articles of Association there is a 
close link between bonuses to policyholders and 
dividends to the A shareholders, and the in- 
creased distributable surpluses in the Life 
Branches have enabled the Directors once again 
to improve the proportion of these surpluses 
allocated to the policyholders and at the same 
time to increase the amount allocated to the 
shareholders. In each of the Life Branches the 
policyholders’ allocation, which for 1956 was 
approximately 92.6 per cent. of the distributable 
surplus, is now 92.8 per cent. 


Investments 


During 1957 the institutional investor was 
faced with several important developments, of 
which the most notable were the threat to the 
pound and the counter-measures taken by the 
Government. The decline in the country’s 
exchange reserves mainly reflected the loss of 








confidence in sterling both at home and abroad, 
due to the fear of continued inflation. 

On this occasion, however, the action taken 
by the Government was sufficiently vigorous to 
convince the world that they were at last deter- 
mined to call a halt to inflation. As a result the 
position of the pound was made more secure 
and the pressure of inflation was reduced. Both 
as a life assurance company and as an in- 
stitutional investor we wholeheartedly support 
the aim of stabilising the purchasing power of 
the pound. 

The increase in our funds, together with the 
proceeds from redemptions and sales, enabled 
us to make new investments of £69 millions 
in 1957. The major items were £16 millions in 
debentures, £16 millions in ordinary shares, 
£10 millions in property investments and {11 
millions in mortgages. In addition we invested 
£64 millions in securities of, or guaranteed by, 
the British Government. 

As a result of the heavy depreciation during 
the year the aggregate market value of-all our 
investments was less than the Balance sheet 
value, but the difference was amply covered by 
the Branch contingency funds. 





The Resolutions subdividing the Company’s 
Shares were duly passed and as from today the 
A Shares will be quoted in denominations of 
4s. and the B Shares in denominations of 5s. 
(1s. paid). The dividend payable on the 13th 
November, 1958, will accordingly be 1s. 6d. 
per 4s. A Share instead of 7s. 6d. per {1 A 
Share. 


BANK BAZARGANI IRAN 


(Commercial Bank of Iran) 


Head Office: TEHERAN, IRAN 


With wide local experience, a network of branches, a fully equipped Foreign 

Department, a London Representative Office, and Correspondents throughout 

the world, the bank can confidently place its services at the disposal of bankers, 
exporters and importers who wish to do business with Iran 


London Representative Office: 


91 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 





Monarch 8425/6 





THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN BANK 


LIMITED. 





Head Office — 
West End Branch — 





WITH 488 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT 

AUSTRALIA THIS BANK OFFERS A COMPLETE BANKING 

SERVICE FOR EVERY TYPE OF TRANSACTION WITH 
AUSTRALIA. 


5 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
8-12 Brook Street, 


W.I. 


J. A. CLEZY, General Manager in London. 
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Defence Bonds 


“Oh 


As well as the increased interest of 5%, the 
Bonds are repayable after 7 years at the rate 
of £103 for each £100 invested—and this 3% 
Bonus is income tax free. 

Thus, the redemption yield grossed up for tax 
at the present standard rate of 8s. 6d. is as 
high as £5. 13s. 6d. per cent—with absolute 
security of capital. 

You can have up to £2,000 of these Bonds 
exclusive of holdings of earlier issues. Bonds 
inherited from a deceased holder or acquired 
by conversion of earlier issues can be held in 
addition. The interest, payable half-yearly, 
is not exempt from income tax, but tax is not 
deducted at source. 

You may encash the Bonds before maturity— 
(a) At six months’ notice, when they will be 
repaid at par plus any interest earned but 
unpaid. 

(b) Immediately, on the same terms but sub- 
ject to a deduction equivalent to six months’ 
interest (no deduction is made if immediate 
encashment is required for the purpose of 
winding up a deceased holder’s estate). 

On sale in £5 units. Buy all you can afford. 











YOU CAN 
NOW HAVE 


1000 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


(Current issue) 





You are allowed up to 1,000 Certificates of the 
current issue (against 600 previously) so you 
can make £250 clear profit in 7 years if you take 
up your full quota. 

Every 15/- Savings Certificate brings you in 
5/- profit in only 7 years—that’s equal to 
nearly 4}% interest. And because it’s income 
tax free, it’s actually worth 7}% to youif you 
pay tax at standard rates. Even more if you 
pay surtax. 

Here’s the easiest possible way of saving. 
For all the family. Little by little or all at 
once everyone can acquire a really sizeable 
nest egg. 

Savings Certificates are easy to buy, to cash, 
to hold—and they’re very profitable. Buy one 
or more every week—starting NOW! 


_.. and in seven years 





5°%, Defence Bonds yield the equivalent of 


£5.13.6 


per cent, per annum if you pay tax at the standard rate 


1,000 Certificates bring you a tax free profit of 


£250 








Full information on Defence Bonds and Savings Certificates from your 
stockbroker, banker or other professional adviser, and from your local Savings Committee, 
Savings Centre, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 
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Issued by the National Savings Committee, London SW7 
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BANCO 


DI ROMA 





Paid up Capital: - 
Reserve: - - - 


HE Meeting of Shareholders of the Banco 

di Roma, held on April 21, 1958, under 

the chairmanship of H.E. Professor 
Costantino Bresciani Turroni, approved the 
Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss Account and 
the allocation of the profit for the financial 
year 1957. 

Against the increase of 50,000 million Lire 
in available funds bringing them up to approxi- 
mately 613,000 million Lire, there was a rise 
of 49,000 million Lire in liabilities bringing 
them up to 430,000 million Lire. Arising out 
of these increases and the expansion which 
occurred in other sectors, the grand total of 
the Balance Sheet items shows an increase of 
132,000 million Lire and now stands at 1,260,000 
million Lire. 

The balance of the net profit of 873,154,604 
Lire has made it possible to increase the rate 
of dividend from 9 per cent. to 10 per cent., 
and to allocate 750 million Lire to reserve 
which thus amounts to 4,250 million Lire. 


- = 
i Sg 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA 








a: SANWA BANK «1 


OVERSEAS OFFICES 


LONDON BRANCH: Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 

SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH: 465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York Office: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
and Taipei (Formosa). 


Lire 1,000,000,000 
> 4,250,000,000 





The Meeting further approved the appoint- 
ment to the Board of Directors of Dr. Luigi 
Chialvo, whose term of office will last until the 
approval of the Balance Sheet for the financial 
year 1958, in order to bring his term of office 
in line with those of the other Directors. 

The Board of Directors met immediately 
after the Meeting of Shareholders and confirmed 
the appointment of H.E. Professor Costantino 
Bresciani Turroni as Chairman, Cav. del Lavoro 
Baron Professor Francesco Mario Oddasso as 
Vice-Chairman, and Cav. del Lavoro Ugo 
Foscolo as Managing Director. 

A DIVIDEND AT THE RATE OF LIRE 
10 IN RESPECT OF EACH NOMINAL 
SHARE OF LIRE 100 IS PAYABLE ON 
AND AFTER APRIL 22, 1958, AT ALL 
OFFICES OF THE BANCO DI ROMA IN 
ITALY ON PRESENTATION OF THE 
SHARE CERTIFICATES FOR STAMPING 


—__ 
Complete 
Banking 

and 

Trust 

Service 





185 BRANCHES IN JAPAN 
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SAFE... with 
the REFUGE 


. 1957 was a year of steady progress. 
The total benefits issued under new 


some £36 ae 1 2 A—— -¥ 
‘est total yet written CS/|!! = | 


in any year. The ¢ 


to 


sums assured by existing life assurance ; | 
| policies were {368 millions . 


From the Chairman’s Statement 
presented with the Annual 
Accounts, May 1958. 
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CHIEF OFFICE: 
MANCHESTER 1} 

















BANCA TOSCANA, 


Head Office at Florence, Italy 


A Company Limited by Shares under Italian Law. Capital L.500,000,000 Reserves & Revaluation Balances L.997,061 ,102 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1957 


LIABILITIES 
Savings Accounts... ve - 
Current Accounts 


Lit. 
37,289,067,005 
31,396,823,959 


ASSETS 


Bills including Treasury Bills 
Securities: Lit 





68,685,890,964 
1,835,965,197 


Circular Cheques 


Government or 
Government- 





Sundry Creditors... 1,300,774,436 guaranteed 10,613,150,329 
Staff Indemnity Fund 2,073,325,488 «Mortgage Bonds 1,156,024,462 
Unclaimed Dividends 677, 216 Miscellaneous 364,451,364 
Bills for Collection 986, 970, 067 
Acceptances and Guarantees 572, 334, 654 Participations 
U apemuee Interest and Commis- Contangoes 

, 1,356,941,836 Advances 


sion 
oe mmm of Profit from prev ious years 
Net Profit ; ss : 


,871,450 Real state 


2 
123,669,217 


Furniture and Fittings 
Sundry Debtors 





Total Liabilities 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES: 


Lit. 
Capital 500,000,000 





76,941,420,525 


Acceptances and Guarantees 
Bills for Collection .. ae 


1,429,550,000 


Lit. 
2,572,362,414 
34,235,171,529 


12,133,626,155 
241,878,561 
45, 100, 000 

20, 202, 036, 642 
936,849 ae 


648,929,267 
572,334,654 
6,782,681,953 








78,370,970,525 


Ordinary Reserve . 132,488,898 
Special Reserve 200,000,000 
Revaluation Fund. . 597,061,102 
Contra Accounts: 
Securities Deposited 
by way of Guaran- 
tee, etc.: 

Pension Fund 576,145,000 


Outside Parties.. 10,376,396,442 





Other Securities Deposited. . 


10,952,541,442 
21,273,989,792 


Total Assets .. 
Contra Accounts: it. 
Securities Deposited 
by way of Guaran- 
tee, etc.: 
Pension Fund 


ay 576,145,000 
Outside Parties. . 


10, 376, 396, 442 





Other Securities Deposited. . 


78,370,970,525 


10,952,541,442 
21,273,989,792 








Total .. 


110,597,501,759 


Total .. 


110,597,501,759 








The above Balance Sheet was unanimously ap 
In extraordinary session the 


on April 28, 1958. 
Lit. 500 million to Lit. 750 million. 


oved by the General Meeting of the Bank held in Florence 


r 
'Goncet Meeting further resolved to increase the Capital from 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 





Steady Change in Pattern of Operations 





Sir Alexander Fleck on Long-term Policy of Expansion 





HE 31st annual general meeting of 

Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 

was held on May 15 in London. 

Sir Alexander Fleck, K.B.E., D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S. (the Chairman), presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said 

Group sales to external customers have risen 
from £435 millions in 1956 to £463 millions in 
1957. There is a steady change in the pattern 
of our operations, and a larger proportion of 
our turnover and profit comes from new 
products. Products which were not manu- 
factured before the war accounted for a quarter 
of our home sales and a third of our export 
sales. We have reason to hope that this trend 
of increasing turnover and increasing profit 
from new products will continue. At the same 
time much expenditure has been incurred in 
extending, modernizing and improving the 
plants which manufacture our more traditional 
products, and the drive for improved efficiency 
goes on all the time. 

With sums set aside out of profit and with 
the premiums on the issue of Ordinary Shares 
and other capital items, the Company’s reserves 
at £171 millions now exceed the Issued 
Ordinary Capital of £144 millions. Rates of 
dividend declared on Ordinary Capital may, in 
these circumstances, appear to be an adequate 
or even excessive return when in fact they are 
not. It is for reasons of this kind that your 
Directors decided to issue one new Ordinary 
Share of £1 each for every £2 of Ordinary 
Stock held. This action has been approved 
by the Extraordinary General Meeting of 
Stockholders which was held immediately prior 
to this Annual General Meeting, and which 
sanctioned the necessary increase in the Com- 
pany’s share capital. 

Under the terms of the issue of the Con- 
vertible Unsecured Loan Stock, the rights of 
the holders of such stock to convert into 
Ordinary Shares is increased proportionately; 
thus a holder of £100 of Unsecured Loan Stock 
who exercises his right in 1958, will be allotted 
72 Ordinary Shares of {1 each, instead of 48 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each to which he would 
have been entitled had there been no Scrip 
Issue. 


Employees’ Profit-sharing Scheme 


You will remember that when the Employees’ 
Profit-sharing Scheme was introduced, the 
Board regarded it as a great industrial experi- 
ment aimed at several objectives. Although it 
is still early days, we are pleased with the 
results that have been so far achieved. ‘This 
Scheme is, of course, affected by the Scrip 
Issue. Under the Scheme, all eligible em- 


ployees receive a bonus, which is expressed as 
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that percentage of their total emoluments by 
which the Ordinary dividend for the year 
exceeds 5 per cent. The bonus is given in 
Ordinary Stock of the Company. 

Sir Alexander then reviewed at length the 
altered basis of the Scheme necessitated by the 
alteration of the Company’s capital structure, 
and said: I think you will agree that the new 
arrangement represents a better basis both 
from the stockholders’ and from the employees’ 
points of view. 


Revaluation of Assets 


The table in the Annual Report shows that 
the gross Ordinary dividend expressed as a 
percentage of the total funds belonging to 
Ordinary Stockholders has varied in the last 
ten years from 3.4 per cent to 5.8 per cent, 
and in my opinion this percentage is, if any- 
thing, too low. ‘To some extent this percentage 
actually overstates the return to the Ordinary 
Stockholders on the total of their funds in the 
Company, and this is due to the simple fact 
that much of the capital was put in when the 
pound was worth more than it is today. In an 
effort to correct the position, our manufac- 
turing assets in this country were revalued in 
1950, and this is one of the reasons why the 
return as shown in the records fell from 5.8 
per cent in 1949 to 3.4 per cent in 1950. We 
have come to the conclusion that the time has 
arrived for a fresh revaluation of our manu- 
facturing assets, because there has been con- 
siderable further inflation since 1950. This 
revaluation has now been made as at January 1, 
1958, and will be incorporated in the Accounts 
for 1958. 

The net book value at January 1, 1958, goes 
up from £326 millions to £396 millions, and 
the total depreciation on these assets in 1958 

will rise by about £2 millions. There will, of 
course, be added the depreciation on new 
assets brought into use during 1958. The 
principles of revaluation are the same as those 
employed in 1950. 


Future Prospects and Plans 


For the first few months of this year we have 
had to face, in the home market, the results of 
the high Bank rate and the credit squeeze. 
Our sales to some industries have been reduced 
as a result of the difficulties they have been 
facing, but in other cases demand has held up 
well, and for the first few months of 1958 
home sales turnover has not been unsatis- 
factory. 

So far as exports are concerned, conditions 
in the same period have become considerably 
more difficult, partly as the result of the 








tightening of import restrictions, but despite 
this, sales are running reasonably close to 
last year’s. 


It is more than usually difficult for me to 
give an indication of how the current year as 
a whole will turn out. A major uncertainty 
lies in the forecast of American conditions, 
which affect both our export and, to some 
extent, our home trade. That there is a serious 
recession in the United States cannot be 
doubted. Average unemployment in Britain is 
at present only 2 per cent, whereas it is as 
much as 7 per cent in the United States. We 
are experiencing signs of weakening demand in 
some of our overseas markets and also in some 
sections of our home market. 


Your Directors remain confident in the long- 





term future of the business. If the demand 
for some of our products appears to weaken or 
fails to rise in accordance with our expectations, 
we shall not be deterred from carrying out our 
long-term policy of expansion. We shall con- 
tinue to spend capital on the erection of new 
plants, or on the extension of existing plants 
not with an eye on the demand in the next few 
months but rather with a faith in the long-term 
trend of demand for our products. In this 
way, we believe that we shall serve not only the 
interests of our customers, our stockholders 
and our employees, but also the interests of the 
country as a whole, as our capital expenditure 
will make a modest, but significant, contri- 
bution to the stability of demand for the 
products of other British industries. 
The report was adopted. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ ASSURANCE 





Larger Premium Income 





Lord Knollys’ Review 





HE Seventy-seventh Annual General 

Meeting of The Employers’ Liability 

Assurance Corporation Limited was held 
on May 28 in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Lord Knollys, which 
has been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1957: 


The combined premiums of our group of 
companies amounted to £38,432,000, an in- 
crease of £3,836,000 on those of 1956. The 
result of our year’s trading, after taxation, was 
a loss of £313,589. On the other hand, our 
interest income was much higher and’ our 
investments, in total, continued to show a large 
appreciation. Having regard to the overall 
financial position and to the fact that, in insur- 
ance, we can take one year with another, the 
Directors feel justified in recommending the 
payment of a final dividend of 3s. per share, 
making, with the interim dividend of 2s. 6d. 
per share, a total of 5s. 6d. per share for the 
year, the same as last year. We have accord- 
ingly provided for the total net cost of this 
dividend £316,250, and for the profits tax 
charge of £148,500 consequent upon this dis- 
tribution. This leaves the total of our Carry 
Forward, the most flexible form of reserve, at 
£1,236,195, a decrease of £379,839 on the year. 


The results of the year were dominated by 
the unfortunate underwriting experience in the 
North American continent—an _ experience 
which was almost universal. As, twelve months 
ago, I warned you might be the case, conditions 
continued to be difficult there in nearly all of 
the major classes of insurance and, at the 
moment, I fear that I can offer no great hopes 
of any rapid improvement. We are satisfied, 
however, that our North American portfolio, 
both Fire and Accident, is basically a sound 
one and that, given more realistic rates, we 


shall not fail to revert to our usual profitable 
trading. 
Fire 
Fire business in the United States continued 
to be unremunerative, although our own experi- 
ence showed some improvement over 1956. 
There were signs towards the end of 1957 that 
the general upward trend in Fire losses, to 
which I referred a year ago, may have reached 
its peak for the time being. 


In Canada, the position deteriorated further, 
with the result that we showed a considerable 
deficit there. ‘The continuing sharp rise in the 
loss ratio in this class has made it essential to 
reconsider rates, and certain increases have 
been put into force. 


In the United Kingdom we had a much 
better year and were able once more to show a 
good profit, while the business from other 
overseas territories again gave a satisfactory 
return. 


Our Group’s total Fire premium income con- 
tinuéd to grow and has now reached £5,109,650, 
an increase of £330,579 on the year. Fire 
insurance is, at the moment, passing through a 
difficult phase but, with the past generally 
profitable record of this class in mind, I feel 
sure that we are wise in continuing our aim of 
steadily building up our premium income in 
this account. Our losses in the last few years 
have been as much due to the temporarily 
adverse effect of providing the necessary 
premium reserves as to the actual cost of fire 
losses. 


Accident 
In 1956 I was able to report that, rather 
against the general trend, there had been a 
reasonably favourable outcome of our ang 
work in the United States and Canada but, 
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1957, I am afraid that we, too, went with 
the tide. 

In the United States, Motor business became 
even more unprofitable owing to a further rise 
in the cost and frequency of claims. Rate 
increases, averaging about 20 per cent. for the 
personal injury cover, were obtained through- 
out almost the whole country, but even the 
new levels were soon found to be insufficient, 
so that further substantial increases in rates 
will be applied for in 1958 in many States. 

The most satisfactory feature of our United 
States account was the favourable result we 
were again able to achieve in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation insurance. 

In Canada, as in the United States, it was 
the Motor business that produced the most 
unfavourable results. ‘The experience in this 
class deteriorated so rapidly in 1957 that the 
rate increases introduced on January 1 were 
supplemented in many parts of the country by 
additional increases from August 1. The new 
rates still proved insufficient, however, and 
they were accordingly raised to an even higher 
level at the beginning of 1958. 

In Australia, I am pleased to report that our 
operations have shown a good profit with a 
healthy growth in our business. Our other 
overseas branches and agencies once more 
produced a good profit on the whole, com- 
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bined with an increased premium income, but 
Motor business continues to be a source of 
concern in most areas. 

Our United Kingdom Accident account pro- 
vided a further satisfactory advance in premium 
income and we again made a fair profit overall. 

Life 

The net new business of our associated Life 
Office, the Clerical, Medical & General Life 
Assurance Society, included sums assured of 
£10,514,592, which is £388,094 in excess of 
the 1956 figure, and deferred annuities of 
£604,889 per annum, an increase of £221,367. 


The premium income increased by £457,756 
to £3,439,516, and the gross rate of interest 


earned on the Society’s investments was 
£6 4s. 3d. per cent. * 
Investments 


The Corporation’s total investments, includ- 
ing property and associated and subsidiary 
wy ee show, at £43,891,443, an increase 
of £2,169, 

In aa of the considerable fluctuations 
during the year in the quotations of all Stock 
Exchange securities, the value of our invest- 
ments at market prices remained well in excess 
of their book value in our Balance Sheet. 


Please consult us—we have been established 


since 


1772 — regarding your 


customers’ 


JEWELLERY, SILVER, COINS and MEDALS. 


We will gladly advise you free of charge 


SPINK & SON, LTD. 


By appointment 
To Her Majesty The Queen 
Medallists 











Incorporated by Law in 1927. 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID 


RESERVES (Banking Department) 
DEPOSITS . 


Head Office : 


New York Representative : 





5, 6 and 7 King Street, Tel.: 
St. James’s, LONDON, S.W.1 





MELLI IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Holder of Exclusive Right of Note Issue 


Governor and Caden of Reet Dens HIS EXCELLENCY EBRAHIM KASHANI 
TEHRAN, IRAN 

Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 
CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
One Wall Street, 
The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 


Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary Credits, etc., and with its numerous branches 
in Iran deals with every description of Banking business. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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Rials 2,000,000,000 
Rials 586,500,000 
Rials 20,974,622,935 


New York 











BANCA NAZIONALE 


DELL’ AGRICOLTURA 


Head Office : Rome 
BALANCE SHEET AT 31st DECEMBER, 1957 


LIABILITIES 
Lit. Lit. 
= eee 800,000,000 
Ordinary 
Reserve... 1,650,000,000 
2,450,000,000 





Deposits and Current Accounts 154,149,383,049 


Bankers’ Drafts 
Sundry Creditors .. 
Bills for Collection. . 
Staff Indemnity Fund 
Unclaimed Dividends 
Rebate on Bills 


Acceptances and Endorsements 


Securities Deposited 
contra 


Balance brought forward .... 


Profit 1957 


“er eeveee 


5,389,480,337 
9,976,056,525 
eaheaes 1,737,068,946 
Meiewess 5,364,390,303 
29,637,690 
46,277,821,830 
7,930,808 ,382 


*“eneeeeee 


as per 


34,262,293,513 





Lit. 267,566,940,575 
1,378,155 
621,458,487 





Lit. 268,189,777,217 





ASSETS 
Lit. 
RISER: PR rae re Ee 11,225,155,426 
Bills Receivable ............ 7,728,208,739 
Bills Discounted ............ 90,741 ,441,072 
Carried Forward............ 3,144,664,324 


Government and State- 
guaranteed Securities ...... 49,896,943,233 


Agrarian Credits............ 3,260,056, 174 
Advances against Securities .. 13,233,835,555 
Current Accounts .........; 39,824,878, 189 
2. re 2,529,500,759 


ga l 
Furniture and Fittings ...... I 
Staff Retirement Fund 4,411,991,849 
Acceptances and Endorsements 7,930,808,382 
Securities Deposited ........ 34,262,293,513 


Lit. 268,189,777,217 








119 Branches in Italy. Representative offices in Germany: Munich and Frankfort o.M. 








If you have 
business interests in 


SOUTH AFRICA 


contact the 


South African bank 
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VOLKSKAS 





LIMITED 
(Registered Commercial Bank) 


Head Office: Pretoria, South Africa 
with branches throughout South Africa and Agents all over the world, 
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LONDON AND MANCHESTER 





ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 





Assets Exceed £60 million 





Record Total Income 





Lord Grantchester on State Pensions 


HE 89th Annual General Meeting of 

London and Manchester Assurance Com- 

pany Limited was held on May 14 at the 
chief office, Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Grantchester, O.B.E., 
chairman of the company, who presided, 
announced that for the first time the total assets 
exceed £60 million. For the first time the total 
income exceeds £10 million. 

After reviewing the good progress made by 
the Industrial and Ordinary Branches, and by 
the Fire and General Department, Lord Grant- 
chester went on to refer to the Retirement 
Annuity policy whereby each premium and 
annuity payment is linked with equity values 
at their dates of payment. It is of interest that 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants has in- 
corporated this policy as one part of its own 
retirement scheme for its members. 


“In our opinion ’’, Lord Grantchester said, 
cc ° . ° 

the real foundation for such a policy is the 
belief in a growing and expanding economy. 
The future prosperity of this country depends 
upon the brains of our people, the flexibility of 
our economic structure and the maintenance of 
a sound currency ”’ 


Cheaper Insurance Through Reduced Rates 
and Increased Bonuses 


*“'There has’’, Lord Grantchester said, 

‘“‘ already been a considerable fall in the cost of 
basic commodities and a heavy fall in shipping 
freight rates. Adjustments in passing on these 
reductions seem overdue. In this matter of 
reducing prices I can claim we have made our 
contribution. Our policyholders have benefited 
from the higher rate of interest earned on the 
funds, which this year was £5 15s. 2d. per cent. 
Bonuses have again been increased. We have 
also been able to quote very favourable terms for 
immediate annuities and have received nearly 
£4 million during the year for the purchase of 
such annuities ’’. 


Investments 


Lord Grantchester went on to say: “‘ From an 
investment point of view I can only describe this 
year as a particularly boisterous one. We hope 


there will not be a recurrence of the rough period 
since midsummer, during which the prices of 
securities have been so variable on account of 
financial considerations rather than because of a 
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falling off in production. In spite of this, I am 
pleased to be able to say that at December 31 
last the market value of our assets exceeded by a 
reasonably comfortable margin balance-sheet 
values less the investments reserve fund. 


It will interest you to know that all our invest- 
ments in Government, municipal, and public 
board stocks and over 90 per cent. of our 
debenture stocks are in securities which are 
definitely redeemable. The market value at the 
end of the year of these redeemable securities 
was less than their ultimate redemption values 
by no less than £7 million ’’. 


Pensions 


Lord Grantchester also discussed pensions 
and taxation and savings. The following are 
extracts from his speech: 


‘* We consider that any State pension scheme 
should be limited to provision against basic 
needs. In the endeavour to build a responsible 
society it is essential that the independence of 
the individual and the necessity for personal 
thrift should not be undermined. This has 
always been fundamental to our British way of 
thinking and to depart further from this prin- 
ciple would be to court disaster in a progressive 
and highly competitive world. Nothing could 
be more harmful to the character than to create 
the impression that it was no longer necessary 
for the individual to think about his future or to 
make provision for his future. This is not solely 
a matter of destroying initiative. To provide for 
pensions by a State scheme above basic needs 
would add greatly to the obligations of the 
citizen to the State. ‘The sum of such obligations 
for State benefits in infancy, in childhood, in 
education, and in health and other welfare 
services is already substantial and will increase 
steeply as more of the elderly in our ageing 
population claim old-age pensions at even the 
present level ’’. 


Taxation and Savings 


‘* It is no wonder that the demand for invest- 
ment which can only come out of savings exceeds 
the supply. If we are to have a growing and 
expanding economy, the supply of savings must 
be increased, and an essential condition is the 
reduction of taxation 43 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








Finished in polished and stainless steel, this 
Chubb 12” Crane Hinge Strongroom Door was 
recently installed in the London office of The 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney. 
Limited. 

Chubb supply Banking Houses all over the 
world with Strongrooms and full equipment 
for Treasuries and Safe Deposits. 
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For the latest authoritative information consult us. Whatever your 
interests - present or projected-our expert services are at your 
A disposal. We welcome enquiries and particularly invite business 
sessss men to use the Bank’s Trade Enquiry facilities. Branches in 
SEE Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Apia (Samoa); Suva, Lautoka, 
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Bank of New Zealand 


Head Office: Wellington, N. Zealand. R. D. Moore, General Manager 
London Main Office, 1 Queen Victoria Street, EC4 
Manager, A. R. Frethey. Asst. Manager, A. E. Abel 
Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent Street, W1 
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Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand in 1861 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
PATENT LOCK AND SAFE MAKERS 





CHUBB & SON’S LOCK AND SAFE CO. LTD. 
IIO CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: MINcing Lane 9033/5 
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BANCO DE VENEZUELA 


SOCIEDAD ANONIMA 


La Institucion Bancaria mas antigua del Pais 
CAPITAL: Bs. 105.000.000.00 RESERVAS: Bs. 60.000.000.00 
Direccién Cablegrafica: *“‘ BANCOVENEZ ”’ 


Oficinas en CARACAS 





Sucursal Bello Monte Agencia Catia 
Sabana Grande Avenida Sucre 
Sucursal El Silencio OFICINA CENTRAL Agencia Quinta Crespo 
Boulevard Penichez Sociedad a Traposos Quinta Crespo 
Sucursal Catia Agencia Prado de Maria 
Avenida Espana Prado de Maria 





SUCURSALES EN EL INTERIOR 


Barcelona — Barquisimeto — Ciudad Bolivar — Maracaibo — Maracay 
— Puerto Cabello — Puerto La Cruz — San Cristobal — Valencia 


AGENCIAS EN EL INTERIOR 
Acarigua—Altagracia de Orituco—Anaco—Aragua de Barcelona—Barinas—Cabimas— 
Calabozo — Cantaura — Caripito—Carupano—Coro—Cumana—El Callao—El Tigre— 
El Tocuyo—Encontrados—Guacara—Guanare—Giuiria—La Guaira—La Victoria—Las 
Piedras—Los Teques—Maturin—Mérida—Ocumare del Tuy—Porlamar— Puerto Ayacucho 
—Punto Fijo—Quiriquire—Rio Chico—San Carlos—San Felipe—San Fernando de Apure 
—San Antonio del Tachira—San Juan de los Morros—Trujillo—Tucupita 


Ofrecemos a nuestros clientes el mejor y mas econdmico servicio de Cobranzas 














Frankfurter Bank 
FRANKFURT/MAIN GERMANY 


Established 1854 


























Cables: Frankfurterbank Telex: 041/226, 041/235, 041/1026 
Phone: 20 491 Code: Peterson International Code 3rd Ed. (Petco) 
‘THE CHILDREN’S POLICY ”’ THE 


NATIONAL 
MUTUAL 


i 


Safeguard the Future Welfare of 
Your Children 


ASSOCIATION 
OF 


Head Office for Great Britain and Ireland AU S T W A | AS i A 
5 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 LTD 


(Telephone: CITy 7762) 


FOR SPECIAL LEAFLET APPLY TO :— 
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In patriam fidelis 


A SCOTTISH STORY 

that dates back over a hundred- 
and-thirty years is pictured in 
this Coat of Arms. Flanking the 
Patron Saint, the Sheaf and 
Ship stand for the service which 
the National Bank has given to 
Scotland’s prosperity since 1825, 
and will continue faithfully 


to render. 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


Branches throughout Scotland and in London 
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Crck Sully 
DP 
| Foreign Trade Bank 
1 offers complete banking service for any business 
in Western Germany 
2O BGaliindamm, Sbumlury, 7 


| Cable: BANKSUELTZ \ Telex: 021-1904 
| Telephone: 32 23 86 Code: Peterson's 3rd Ed. 
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TURKIYE IS BANKASI 


9 
HEAD OFFICE: ANKARA 


CAPITAL, RESERVES AND PROVISIONS: T.L. 100.598.823 
DEPOSITS: T.L. 1.113.503.488 


199 Branches in Turkey. Foreign Branches : Alexandria, Nicosia 
Correspondents throughout the World. 


COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE. 


As it is the leading Commercial, Deposit Bank of Affair of Turkey it is in a position to help 
the prospective foreign investors in Turkey, or, if necessary, to co-operate with them. 
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World-wide Banking Services 


rit SUMITOMO BANK, 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 


137 branches in key cities 
throughout Japan 


i maa Y 77 ‘ i gareces 


pa My gaceeeny 


bar, guageee 86. : 
| } wl nN PE “if 178 LONDON BRANCH: 


11g (fe ca BUCKLERSBURY HOUSE, 
PREP 3 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 














OVERSEAS OFFICES: 
Affiliated Bank : NEW YORK AGENCY 


THE SUMITOMO BANK (CALIFORNIA) KARACHI REPRESENTATIVE 
Head Office: 440 Montgomery Street, Branches: LOS ANGELES OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., U.S.A. SACRAMENTO 








BANQUE SUD BELGE S.A. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
20, BOULEVARD DE L’YSER, CHARLEROI 


BRANCHES: 

CHAUSSEE DE BRUXELLES, 134, JUMET 
PLACE VERTE, !, FLORENNES 
CHAUSSEE DE LODELINSART, 56, GILLY 
AVENUE E. MASCAUX, 28, MARCINELLE 


BELGIUM 


Telegrams : SUBEL for Head Office Codes : Peterson 3rd Edition, Bentley 














THE MAURITIUS COMMERCIAL BANK LTD 


HEAD OFFICE: PORT LOUIS \ 
BRANCHES: CUREPIPE ROSEHILL MAHEBOURG MAURITIUS 
and QUATRE-BORNES J 


Established 1838 
Telegraphic Address “EGO"’ 


Capital .... Rs. 3,000,000 Reserves... . Rs. 4,606,590 
London Agents : 
LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED 
Overseas Department: 6 EASTCHEAP, E.C.3 
Also Agents in all parts of the World 


Complete Banking Facilities 
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COLOMBIA 
MEANS BUSINESS 


LET US HELP YOU INCREASE YOURS 


Opportunities in Colombia for European business are increasing every year. Trade 
connections are becoming more profitable. With an eye on your business future 
there, why not let us assist you with your collections and letters of credit ? 


Whatever your requirements, we have special departments handling every phase and 
facility of banking. More and more progressive European banks and business firms 
are making use of our extensive organization established for over 40 years. 


We invite your enquiries 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Estabiished 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


CAPITAL PAID-UP: $29,900,000 — Pesos Colombian 
SURPLUS: $33,000,000 — Pesos Colombian 
OTHER RESERVES: $6,500,000 — Pesos Colombian 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head ne stl: - MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


CHES: Armenia (C),  Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (3), 

BOGOTA @), Bucaramanga, Buga, Cali (4), Cartagena, Cartago, Cicuta, 

El Banco, Girardot, Ibagué, Lorica, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (4), 

Monteria, Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa 
Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Sogamoso, Tulua, Vélez (S) 








FOR ALL YOUR COLLECTIONS IN ECUADOR USE 


BANCO DE DESCUENTO 


Founded in 1920 


GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 


PAID-UP CAPITAL a . S /6.000.000.00 
RESERVE FUNDS - ° ° -  §/28.500.000.00 


Our Institution is quite prepared to render most ample banking facilities and services 
JUST THE BANK YOU NEED 


- 


THE BANK OF BERMUDA, LTD. 
HAMILTON 
Somerset St. George’s 


CAPITAL £125,000 
TOTAL RESERVES £411,083 
TOTAL RESOURCES £12,137,181 


Complete Banking and Trust Facilities ; Real Estate Division 























Sole Depository of the Imperial Government in Bermuda 
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Is A COMPLETE LIBRARY ON 
BANKS, BROKERS, LIFE INSURANCE COMPANTSS 


and other financial services. 
Order your DIRECTORY today. You may need it tomorrow. 


Five-Year Contract: $25.00 a copy Single Issue: $37.50 a copy 


R. “Uttshove & CO. 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
































The Banker SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


To: The Publisher, ‘‘ The Banker”’, 72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.z. 
I/We enclose herewith remittance for £ ; ; for which please 


forward me/us by post, a copy of The Banker each month commencing with 





the current tissue. 


Name or position 
( Block letters ) 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Inland : 

12 months {1 16 o. 
Foreign. ( Surface mail. ) Address 


12 months......... £1 14 6. 
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The Banker 


is obtainable from booksellers or newsagents, or from 
The Publisher, 72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2, 
for 36/- per year, including postage. Trial subscription 
18/- for 6 months, including postage. 

Overseas subscription 34/6d. per year, including postage. 
Trial subscription 17/3d. for six months, including 
postage. * Special rate for students on application. 





- 


For the convenience of overseas readers, 
subscriptions can be paid in local currency 
to any of the following addresses : 


U.S.A. British Publications Inc., 30 East 60th Street, New York 22. 

Canada. Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., 587 Mount Pleasant Road, Toronto 12. 
France. THE BANKER, 38 rue du Sentier, Paris 2 (e). 

Germany. ‘THE BANKER, Siebengebirg-strasse 5, Bonn. 

Belgium. W. H. Smith & Son Ltd., 71/75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 
Switzerland. Azed A.G., Dornacher-strasse 62, Basle. 

Italy. Messaggerie Italiane S.p.A., 52 Via P. Lomazzo, Milan. 

Greece. International Book and News Agency, 17 Amerikis Str., Athens. 
Brazil. R. B. Turnbull Ltda., Praca da Republica 148, Sao Paulo. 


Or from Newsagents in all countries. 


If any difficulty is experienced please notify The Publisher, 72 Coleman St., London, E.C.2 
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IS &: 


Established 1835 


The 


NATIONAL BANK 


LIMITED 


With Branches in England, Wales and 
throughout Ireland, The National Bank 
is the only Bank to operate extensively 
on both sides of the Irish Sea. 





eee 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - £7,500,000 
ISSUED CAPITAL -  - £1,500,000 
RESERVE FUND -_ .- £1,500,000 
DEPOSITS (31.12.57) - + £89,343,434 





LONDON (umap onic 13-17 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
DUBLIN (cmzr orrice) 34 a 35 College Green 
BELFAST (curer orrice) 62-68 High Street 









_ PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON 
& CO. LIMITED 











BANKERS 







34, Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


Capital Issues Company Registration 






Acceptance Credits Foreign Exchange 
- and all other banking services 












PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & CO. (AFRICA) LTD. 
80, Commissioner Street, Johannesburg 





Correspondents in U.S.A.: 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Incorporated 
63, Wall Street, New York, 5 
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